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THO 8 E patronage, Sir, can 
theſe ſheets more properly 
claim than yours? The LIFE of 
Mr, Quin is ſo immediately con- 
nected with your own, and his pur- 
ſuits for a long time were ſo very 
fimilar, that no one can form fo juſt 
an eſtimate of the man, or judge ſo 
well of the merits of the actor, as 
he who is at once the real repre- 
ſentative, and only juſt commen- 
tator of Shakeſpeare. Permit me, 
| therefore, Sir, to lay this little 
Work at your feet, which I flatter 
9 if not from its intrinſic 
7 A: 2 worth, 
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| worth, at leaſt from the ſubject, 3 
| you will deign to accept of, and 
| place among thoſe. volumes Which 


| — iluſtrate dramatic hiſtory. 
| „ | Among many thouſands, 1 
5 You? conſtant admirer, 
CET HON | | AND MOST ; © 4 : 
, ee e hanable Girmube.... 
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1 birth, fa mily, e "alles. 

early purſuits. The reaſon of changing 
them. His future plan of life interrupted 
| by a very uncommon and almoſt fatal ad- 
venture with its ſequel. 


| HE p ublic will, it is l 
K not be 7 1 4 A br {ome 
account of a perſon of whom 

SEE ſo much has Ps ſaid, and of 
whom fo little has been hitherto known. 
His * * be called che ſtanding 
B jeſts 
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jeſts of the town; but thoſe who have 
hackneyed ſome of them, and murdered 
others, have ſcarce ever entered into the 
_ moſt curſory part of his life or character; 
and yet, according to Mr. Addiſon, the 
beſt ſtory in the world loſes its greateſt 
poignancy, when we are unacquainted 
with its hero. This, amongſt other con- 
ſiderations, induced the editor of this 
performance to attempt an Eſſay to- 
wards the Life of Mr. James Quin, in 

hopes that ſome future biographer may, 
from theſe materials, and ſuch others as 
he can obtain, tranſmit to poſterity the 
memory of a man, who has diverted the 
preſent age in public and private upon 
| the dramatic ſtage, as well as that of 
i life; who was one of the beſt actors 
and moſt facetious men of his time 
who was at once the gentleman and the 
ſcholar— the philoſopher and the critic— 
l the humouriſt and the moral man—the 
t fcourge of knaves and fools, and the ad- 
| miration of the ſenſible and good. Such 
are the outlines of the picture before us; 5 
in every reſpect an original, and indeed 
inimitable, yet not without defects and 
blemiſhes in ſome of the features, and in 
by various parts of the drapery. Perfection 
zs nor the lot of humanity, and an honeſt a 
/ | diſtorian ſcorns to flatter. We” F 
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Ma. JAMES QUIN. 2 
In the purſuit of this taſk the editor 
has encountered many difficulties, as 
there are ſcarce any lights to be met with 
in ſuch books as might be ſuppoſed to 
give ſome anecdotes of ſo extraordinary 
a character. The Hiſtories of the Stage, 
the Annals of the Theatre, ſcarce men- 
tion him either as an actor or a man: {9 
that what is here offered to the reader, is 
- principally gathered from . converſation 
and e . : 1 

It might look ſomewhat too pompous 
to ſay, that, like Homer, mote than one 
city claimed his birth; yet this really is 
true: for though it has been generally 
believed, that he drew his firſt breath in 
Dublin, other parts of Ireland have been 
mentioned as the place of bis nativity. 
He was, however, Born 1a the pariſh of, 
St. Paul's, Covent-Garden, London, in 
the year 1693. Various alſo are the re- 
ports of his family. Some have averred, 
that his father was an American, and that 

James was the illegitimate iſſue of a cri- 
minal correſpondence, which his father 
kept up in Ireland upon his return from 
the weſtern hemiſphere, and that on this 
account he was deprived of his patrimo- 
nial expectations. This imaginary lineage 
was never allowed by Quin himſelf; on 
the contrary, he always aſſerted that his 

5 B 2 father 


5 
Lt 
| 
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matr-fchool learning, he was ſent to the 


4 THE LIFE OF 
father was an Engliſh gentleman,who, ſome 


years after his ſon's birth, ſettled in Ire- 


land, and was, poſſeſſed of a ſmall for- 
tune, which his natural generoſity and 
beneficence greatly incumbered. James's 
education was fuch as ſuited the ſtation 
which ſeemed to be allotted for him, that 
of a gentleman: after having gone 
through the neceſſary prelude gram- 


univerſity of Dublin, where he remained 
till he was near twenty years of age. 
His father deſtined him for the bar; 
and at this period he came over to Eng- 
land to purlue his ſtudies in juriſpru- 
dence. To this end he took chambers in 
the Temple, and for ſome time ſtudied 


Coke upon Littleton with the uſual 


ſucceſs of young Templars, who conſider 
their ſituation, fo particularly adapted for 


0 


: pleaſure, as no way compatible with fo 


dry and tedious an application. A life of 


gaiety and diſſipation took place, and he 
tound a much ſtronger diſpoſition to read 


Shakeſpeare than the Statutes at large. 
About this time his father died, when 
he found his patrimony fo very ſmall, that 


there was no poſſibility of his ſupportiog 


himſelf upon it; and this naturally in- 


duced him to begin ſeriouſly to think of 


availing himſelf of thoſe talents which 
a i | 1 nature 


Mu. JAMES QUIN. 3 
nature had beſtowed upon him, and re- 
pair by his own merit, the effects of his 
father's generoſity and too liberal hoſpi- 
tality. His good ſenſe ſoon pointed out 
to him, that as he had made but a very 

Amall progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, ſo 
he could not expect to reap. the fruits of 
his preſent puriuit but at a very diſtant 
period: a young counſellor of the greateſt 
merit has many. obſtacles to ſurmount, 
before he obtains any conſiderable prac- 
tice; Chance and intereſt are great auxi- 
liaries. to his ſucceſs, as. many a veteran: 
barriſter. has much reaſon to complain. 
Beſides, his finances were ſocircumſcribed,. 
that there was ſcarce a practicabiiity of 
his accompliſhing himſelf in this pro- 
feſſion without ſome temporary ſupport. 
Theſe reaſons ſoon induced. =_—_ to: 
quit his preſent purſuit, and there ap- 
peared to him no where ſo fair a Hroſpect 
as the ſtage. He bad many requiſites to 
form a good actor: an expreſſive counte- 
nance; a marking eye; a clear voice, full 
and melodious; an extenſive memory, 
founded upon a long application to our 
beſt claſſic authors: an enthuſiaſtic ad- 
miration of Shakeſpeare; a happy and 
articulate pronunciation; and a majeſtic 
figure. He had for ſome time aſſoclated 
with moſt of the capital actors, of this: 
B 3. period 5. 


Is 
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5 he was frequently in company 
with Booth and Wilks, and formed a 
very ſtrict intimacy with Ryan. It. was 
to the laſt of theſe that he opened his 
mind with reſpect to coming upon the 
ſtage. Ryan was charmed to find his 
friend fo ſincerely approve of his plan of 
life, as to be deſirous of adopting it; and 
he introduced him to the managers of 
the Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane, who 
engaged him in Auguſt 171 75 to avg 
The jucceeding winter. 

How uncertain are the events of this 
tranſitory world ! Quin, who was now 
aliduouſly employed in ſtudying ſeveral 
Parts, which he imagined he might ap- 
pear in the enſuing ſeaſon, was, by a 
moſt unexpected incident, obliged to 
jcave this metropolis, and to take refuge 
in Ireland, Whoever was acquainted 
with o,, hero in his younger days, muſt 
be ſeatible that he was of a very amorous 
. diſpoſition, and that James laid claim to 
no extravagant ſhare of chaſtity. — He 
would frankly own, that be was no proud 
man; any fine woman, that was not a pro- 
feſſed cb. . e, would ſerve his turn; and 
that he religiouſly adoped the old and vulgar 
Proverb, ice oP a cut loaf was not ſo 
Hun mb, „ fon a tobels ones fine 
"bat, V on. + 51 . A Wy 0 ve ws: 5: 5 
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what. 1 en a very ſnug intrigte 
with Mrs. L- „a woollen- -draper's 
lady in the Strand. We ſhall paſs over 
the various ſcenes of this growing correſ- 
pondence, as they were vſually repreſent- 
ed at his own chambers; but the blind 
goddeſs was at length reſolved to make 
him ſeverely pay for all his good fortune. 
He had lent the key of his chambers to 
a friend of his, who had a demi- rep in tow, 
whom he could not bring into harbour, 
either at a tavern or a bagnio, and was 
therefore to man her that evening i 
Quin's dock, where many pretty failing. 
veſſels had been fitted out for public 
ſtations. Quinaccideatally met with Mrs. 
L „who had been to the play- houſe, 
and could not” ger in : the opportunity 
1 ſo favourable it was not to be ſlight- 
be had already inſiſted upon her 
3 when it was too late to tell 
her he had juſt recollected he was not 
poſſ:ſſed of the key of his chambers: 
luch an excuſe would now have looked 
like coolneſs on his part. In a on 
he prevailed on her with much 1 
treaty, to go to a bagnio, which was, Wan 
haps, the firſt time in her life ſhe had 
been in ſuch a place. Her tetrors were 
_ exrravagantly great till he had got fairly 
houf:. L fins (en te Sr tere wy Io 
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farther danger to be apprehended, and 
gave a full looſe to the indulgence of her 
amorous paſſion, The, hour of retreat 
now approached, and ſhe was riſing from 
bed, whither ſhe had repaired complete- 
ly undreſſed, when an ignorant waiter 
opened the door to introduce another. 
company, not knowing the room was 
already occupied. But conſternation— 
ſhame—horror—anguiſh—fury— rage — 
madneſs—all aſſiſt to delineate the fcene— 
No other than her huſband was leading in. 
a Veſtal to make an offering at the ſame 
altar. Quin was ſtill in bed; but per- 
ceiving Mr. L . ready to wreak all. 
his vengeance upon his wife ; he flew to 
his ſword, and drew it in her defence.. 
In the conflict, Mr. L was waunded. 
in the thigh: and this affair terminated 
for the preſent, with a couple of proſecu- 
tions againſt Quin; the firſt for cim. con. 
and the next for an aſſault and battery. 
London was now too warm a climate 
for our hero to reſpire in with ſafety. 
He flew to Dublin, where he engaged 
upon that theatre, and acquitted himtelf 
tolerably well in two or three parts. He 
learned ſoon after the death of Mr. L-- 
and his friend Ryan now prevailed upon 
him to return to this metropolis, and ful- 
fil his theatrical engagements here. 
CHA F. | 
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A conciſe view of the progreſs of the ſtage, 
towards its preſent ſtate; illuſtrated with 
many curious anecdotes. 4 


N order to form a more perfect judg- 
ment of Quin's character as an actor, 
it will be neceſſary to conſider the ſtate 
of the ſtage at that period, and take a 
ſhort retroſpect of its various advances 
to the perfection which it has now ob- 
tained, E 
It is ſomewhat extraordinary, and de- 
ſerving of obſervation, though I have 
not met with any writer that has made 
the remark, that the regal reſtoration of 
Charles II. and the reſtoration of the 
ſtage, were events of the ſame period. 
This prince granted two patents for the 
forming of two diſtinct companies of 
comedians: that which was under the 
direction of Mr. Killegrew, had the title 
of the King's Servants; and the other, 
under the management of Sir William 
Davenant, was ſtiled the Duke's Com- 
pany. Both theſe companies performed 
at the ſame time, and met with great 
ſucceſs, having the ſanction and protec- 
tion of the nobility, Who now conſidered 
| theatrical 
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theatrical repreſentations in their true 
light, as the moſt moral and rational 
amuſement that can engage the vacant 
hours of ſtudy or buſineſs. Propriety of 
action, and elegance of expreſſion, had 
never till now been duly attended to 
upon the Engliſh ſtage, and the preſent 
repreſentations were moreover attended 
with two very critical advantages: the 
firſt was, the theatres immediately opening 
after fo long a ſuſpenſion of acting, -dur- 
ing the civil war, and the anarchy that. 
ſucceeded it: the ſecond advantage was, 
that no women had ever before repre- 
ſented any part, The female characters 
had heretofore been performed by the 
moſt effeminate actors in the company“. 
The heightening that actreſſes mult have 
at firſt given to theatrical repreſentations, 


*/The managers could not however immediately 
ſupply all the female characters with actreſſes, as 
we find by an anecdote that is handed down to us 
by different theatrical hiſtorians, of king Charles 
coming a little before his uſual time to a tragedy, 
and finding the actors not ready to begin; the king 
was impatient, and fent to know the meaning of 
it; when the maſter of the company coming up to 
the box, judging that the beſt excuſe for the delay: 
would be the true one, plainly told the king, That: 
the Queen was not ſhaved yet, At which the king 
laughed heartily, till the queen could make her ap- 
1 freſh trimmed. 


when 
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when compared to the heterogeneous ap- 
pearance that the moſt imooth-faced 
comedian could have made in petticoats, 
is almoſt inconceivable. At the time 
that Shakeſpeare wrote, he was not un- 
apprized to what a diſadvantage his fe- 
male characters muſt appear under this 
circumſtance; and to this conſideration” 
we may realonably attribute the ſcarcity 
with which they are ſtrewed in moſt of 
his pieces. 6 

Ihe King's Servants acted then, as they 
a now, at the Theatre-Royal in Drury- 
lane; and the Duke's Company at the 
Duke's-Theatre in Dorſet-Gardens. They 
both continued to meet with ſucceſs for 
ſeveral years; but their managers were 
not yet arrived at ſufficient ſkill in their 
departments; they were ſtill ignorant 
how to afford the town an agreeable and 
conſtant variety: they had hitherto got 
up but very few ſtock plays, and theſe 
by their frequent exhibition, at length 
ſatiated their audiences. Killegrew, how- 
ever, who was the moſt ſkilful manager 
of the two, ſtill found ſome reſource, in 
the ſuperiority of his actors, and the 
variety of their abilities; and on the 
other hand, Davenant, in order to ba- 
lance their ſucceſs, firſt added ſcenery 
and muſic to action, and introduced a 

re 2 theatrical 
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theatrical medley, fince known by the 


name of Dramatic Operas. 


The court 


ſoon after interfered in the | oppoſite 


manager's diſputes, and a negociation 
was ſet on foot, which terminated in the 


union of their patents in the year 1684. 


Nevertheleſs, by various incidental cauſes, 
the ſtage languiſhed, and was juſt ex- 
piring, when it was again revived, by 
king William's licence in 1695, at which 
period, the great Betterton made his ap- 
-pearance, and gave the world the greateſt 
idea they ever had of juſt acting upon 


the Engliſh ſtage ; for we are told, and 


we muſt take the tradition of our fore- 


fathers upon theſe heads, that Betterton 
was an actor, as Shakeſpeare was an 


author, both without competitors, form- 
ed tor the mutual aſſiſtance and illuſtra- 
tion of each other's genius: that when 


C6 


40 
ac 


n 
40 
4 


he ſpoke, you might ſee the muſe of 
Shakeſpeare ; in her triumph, with all her 

| beauties in her beſt array, riſing into real 
life, and charming her beholders “. 


It 


4 The moſt that a Vandyke can arrive at, is 
to make his portraits of great perſons ſeem to 


think; a Shakeſpeare 


goes farther yet, and tells 


you what this E thought; a Betterton ſteps 


beyond them 


oth, and calls them from the 


rave, to breathe, and be themſelves again in 
ature, ſpeech, and motion. 


When the ſkilful 
„% actor 
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It would be impertinent in a medern 
to pretend to ſay Betterton did not poſ- 
ſeſs all thoſe graces and qualities which 
formed the complete actor; but with due 
deference to our predeceffors, there teems - 
ſuch a partiality in men of the laſt age, 
for every thing that was then prevalent, 
that I cannot help ſuſpetting either their 
judgment or their veracity, upon many 
occaſions, and in nothing more than with 
regard to actors. Cibber in his Apology 
ſays, Had Sandford hved in Shake- 
„ ſpeare's time, I am confident his judg- 
ment muſt have choſe him above all 
„ other actors, to have played his 
„ Richard! the Third ;P and I ſhuil on- 
ly add, if Cibber, when he wrote his 
Apology, had ſeen Garrick in that part, 
he certainly would AVE. altered his 
Opinion. 

This, perhaps, may be 0 on- 
ly as mere ipſe dixit, pro and con; and it 
may be urged, that my partialit/ in fa- 
vour of Garrick, is as firong as Cibber's 
might be for Betterton; but the point 18 


« actor ſhews you all theſe powers at once united, 
« and pratifies at once your eye, your ear, and 
“ your underſtanding, To conceive the pleaſares 
4 anifing from ſuch harmony, you muft have been 
A preſent at i tis not to be cold you.“ Vade the 


Apology for the Life of C. Cibber, p. 88. 
| C _ ſurely 
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ſurely different, when I oppoſe Garrick 


to Sandford, who. even at that time of 
day, was conſidered but as a third rate 
actor, the Spagneles of the theatre, the 


5 ftage-villain, and could not be put in 


competition with many of our preſent 
ſubalterns. ©) 

But to reſume : Soon after the death of 
queen Mary, conſort to William the 
Third, the Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, which was formed out of a tennis- 
court, was by patent opened; when Mr. 
Congreve's comedy of Love for Love had 


ſuch an extraordinary run, that ſcarce any 


other play was performed till the end of the 
ſeaſon. Mr. Congreve was then in ſuch 
high eſtcem as an author, that beſides 
his profits from this play, the managers 
offered him a whole ſhare with them, 


which he accepted; ia conſideration of 


which he obliged himſeif to give them 
One new play every year. Dryden, in 
king Charles's time, had the ſame ſhare 
with the King' s Company, but he bound 
himſelf to give them two plays every ſea- 
lon. This, it may be imagined, he 
could not long ſupport ; 


better with one in a year not ſo haſtily 


than 


and it is reaſon- 
able to think, he would have ſerved them 


Mr. Congreve's bad ſtate of 
health prevented his producing any more 


Ms. JAMES Q:UIN.. 173 
than one piece in the next three years, 
when the Mourning Bride made its ap- 
pearance. The very firſt ſpeech ſecured 
him ſucceſs, and 1 Mor if there had not 
been another good line in it, what j{.-'« 
cious critic could have condemned the 
production that contained theſe lines, 
eſpecially when they were uttered by 


Mrs. Bracegirdle, in the character of 
Almeria ? 


Muſic has charms to ſooth a ſavage breaſt, 
To ſoften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. _ 
I've read that things inanimate have mov'd, 
And, as with living ſouls, have been inform'd, 
By magie numbers and perſuaſive found. 
What then am 1? Am I more ſeaſeleſs grown 
Than trees or flint? O force of conſtant woe ! 
Tis not in harmony to calm my griefs, 


The next piece Mr. Congreve pro- 
duced, and which was performed at the 
ſame theatre, was the comedy of The 
Way of the World, which certainly con- 
tains more ſterling wit than any comedy 
that has been produced ſince. It is true, 
thoſe critics who envy Congreve fer his 
genius, aver, that it is his principal de- 
fect to have too much wir, for that his 
very fools ſay good things, and all 
his dialogue is repartee : it is a thouſand 
pities they could nat imitate his faults, 
they would greatly tend to perfect their 


2. pro- 
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productions. Congreve's wit, methinks, 


might eſcape uncenſured, without it were 


fatiriz'd with at leaſt as much pleaſantry as 
the thing complained of; if indeed the 
hies had confined themſelves to ſome 


of his Juſcious ſcenes, they would have 
had a much fairer chance of ſucceſs; 
but even his faults upon this ſcore admit 


of ſome apology—the vitiated taſte of the 
town, grounded upon the example of pre- 
Ne writers. Theſe immoralities of 

the ſtage had by avowed indulgence, 


been creeping into it ever ſince the time 
of king Charles; nothing that was looſe 


could be then too low for it: the London 
Cuckolds, the moſt rank play that ever 
ſucceeded, was then in the higheſt court 
favour; nor was it diſcountenanced till, 
to the honour of Mr. Garrick, he had 
the courage to aboliſh its repreſentation 


on the anniverſary of Lord-mayor's day; 


when the managers of the other houſe, 
whoſe eyes were at length opened to 


the propriety of the meaſure, follow- 
ed his example. 


Whilſt our authors were ſo licentious, 
che ladies were obſerved to be decently 
afraid of venturing bare-faced to a new 
comedy, till they were aſſured that they 
might do it without the riſk of inſult to 
their modeſty; or, if their curioſity were 
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. JAMES Quin. 17 
too 8 for their patience, they took 
care at leaft to fave appearances, and 
ſeldom came upon the firſt days of acting, 
but in maſk, (then daily worn, and ad 
mitted in the pit, ſide-boxes and gal- 
lery) which cuſtom, however, had ſo 
many ill conſequences, that it has been 
aboliſhed theſe many years. In this al- 


moſt general corruption, Dryden, whoſe 


plays were famed more for their wit” 
than their chaſtity, led the way, which 
he fairly confeſſes, and endeavours to 
excuſe in his prologue to the Pilgrim, 
revived for his benefit, in his declining 
age and fortune, the beginning of this 
century. I ſhall. ſelect a few lines from 
this prologue to ſupport my aſſertion: 


Perhaps the parſon ſtretch'd a point too far, 
When with our theatres he wag'd a war. 

He tells you that this very moral age 

Receiv'd the firſt infection fram the ſtage. 

But ſure a baniſni'd court with lew dnefs fraught, 
The ſeeds of open vice returning brought, 
Thus lodg'd (as vice by great example thrives} 
It firſt debauch'd their daugkters and their wives. 
London, a fruitful ſoil, yet never bore 
So plentiful a crop of horns before. 

The poets, who muſt live by courts or ſtarve, 
Were proud ſo good a government to ſerve; | 
And mix'd with buffoons and with pimps profane, 
Tainted the ſtage, for ſome ſmall ſcrap of gain, 

For they like harlots, under bawds profe ſt, 

"© 00k al the ungodly pains, and got the leaſt. 

C4 | Thus 
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Thus did the thriving malady prevail, 
The court its head, the poets but the tail, 
The fin was of our native growth, tis true, 
The ſcandal of the fin was wholly new. | 
Miſſes there were, but modeſtly conceal'd ; 
Whitehall the naked Venus firſt reveal'd; 
Where ſtanding, as at Cyprus, in her ſhrine, 
The ſtrumpet was ador'd with rites divine. 


Such then was the ſtate of the ſtage in 
the beginning of this century; let us now 
ſee what farther advances it made towards 


| decency and perfection in the courſe of 


ſeventeen years. As it was as yet under 
no particular reſtriction, many indecent, 
and even libellous pieces were uſhered 
forth, to the ſcandal of good manners, 
and the inſult of all civil liberty z but on 
the other hand, to make fome amends 
for this, Cato, after being nine years ſe- 
queſtered in Mr. Addiſon's cloſet, made 
its appearance upon the public ſtage, 
at the time that Booth was in his greateſt 
perfection. The ſucceſs this piece met 


with, as well in London as at Oxford 


beyond all comprehenſion, and could be 
ſurpaſſed by nothing bur fo uncommon 
a coalition of ſentiments in the Whigs 
and Tories, (at a time that. party ran 
very high) who ſeemed emulous to ſur- 
paſs each other, not only in the applauſe 
they beſtowed upon it, but even in the 

Pre ſents 
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Mn. JAMES QUIN. 19 
preſents they made to the capital per- 
formers in it. 

The Careleſs Huſband, written by Col- 
ley Cibber, was repreſented at Drury- 
lane ſometime before. This comedy, 
for the purity of the ſentiment, and the 
Juſtneſs of the characters, may be ranked 
foremoſt in the laureat's productions. 
He notwithſtanding tells vs, that Mrs. 
Oldfield had a great ſhare in its ſucceſs, 
not only from the uncommon excellence 
of her action, but even from her per- 
ſonal manner of converſing ; for, he ſays, 
there are many ſentiments in the charac- 
ter of lady Betty Modiſh, that were al- 
moſt originally her own, or only drefied 
with a little more care than when they 
negligently fell from her lively humour, 

The principal actors at this period 
were, Mr. Booth, a gentleman of a libe- 
ral education, an agreeable perſon, and 
melodious voice; equally happy in his 
geſticulations as his elocution, and was 
reckoned the greateſt tragedian that ever 
appeared on any ftage—art leaſt to thoſe 
who had not ſeen his predeceſſor Better- 
ton, — Mr. Wilks, who was a very band- 
ſome man; of a graceful mien; ſtudious 
of proper attitudes and cadences, in 
which he excelled moſt of his competi- 
tors, His fort lay in comedy, though 
OE . | be 
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2 THE LTFE. OF 
he was no contemptible tragedian, Mr. 
Dogget, the greateſt original in low 
comedy that has ever yet appeared. Mr. 
Colley Cibber, the beſt fop that, per- 
haps, ever performed upon any ſtage. 
Mr. Eſtcourt, a great mimic, though but 
a middling actor. Mr. Johnſon, a per- 
former of ſound judgment, who ſucceed- 
a in many walks in comedy. To whom 
be added as excellent actreſſes, 
et Oldfield and Mrs. Porter; the 
firſt in comedy, and the laſt in tra- 


8 
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Quin's firſt appearance upon the London 
flage. The gradual advances he made to- 
wards ſpeaking. The manager's opinion 
of his performance of Falſtaff. — His un- 
common * ſucceſs in that character. Antc- 
dotes concerning Ryan. An uncommon 
duel, upon an uncommen accafion. 


R. Quin firſt made his appear- 
ance' at Drury-Jane, in the year 


I, At that time of day, ſeniority of 


date was conſidered with as much jea- 
louly in the green-room, as in the army 
or navy; and an actor that ſhould ar 

once 
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Mz. JAMES QUIN. 21 
once have ruſhed upon the town, with all 
the powers of a Betterton or a Booth, in 
a capital character, would have been 
looked upon by his competitors for fame 
as little better than an uſurper of talents 
and applauſe. Befides, the manager 
conſidered acting as a mere mechanical 
acquiſition, that nothing but time could 
procure z and therefore, every one in his 
company was to ſerve his apprenticeſhip 
before he attempted being even a jour- 
neyman actor. This accounts for Quin's 
remaining for a long time the mere ſcene 


drudge, the faggot of the drama. He, 


at length, however, performed ſome capi- 
tal parts, and his name made its appear- 
ance in the bills, (though not in ar- 
TALS) annexed to Banquo in Macbeth, 
and the Lieutenant of the Tower ig 
Richard the Third. 

It was not till the year 1720, that he 
had an opportunity of diſplaying his great 
theatrical powers. Upon the revival of 
the Merry Wives of Windſor at Lin- 
coln's-Inn- Fields, of which the late Mr. 
Rich was then manager, there was no one 
in the whole company who would under- 
take the part of Falſaff; Rich was 
therefore inclined to give up all thoughts 
of repreſenting it, when Quin happening 
to come in his way, faid, If he One. 
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he would attempt it.“ Hem!” faid 
Rich, taking a pinch of ſnuff—* You 
© attempt Falſtaff ! — why- (hem!) you 
*- might as well think of acting Cato 
after Booth. The character of Fal- 
« ftaff, young man, is quite another 
+ character from what you think ;" 
(taking another pinch of ſnuff) © it is 
not a little ſnivelling part, that-that—in 
„ ſhort, that any one can do.— There is 
* not a man among you that has any 
idea of the part but myſelf, — It is 
« quite out of your walk. —No, never 
„ think of Falftaff—never think of Fal- 
« ſtaff—it is quite--quite out of your 
walk, indeed, young man; 
This was the reception his firſt effort 
of ſtepping out of the Faggot-Walk 
met with, and for ſome days he laid aſide 
all thoughts of ever doing Falſtaff, or 
indeed ſpeaking upon the ſtage, except 
it were to deliver a meflage. Ryan, who 
at that time had the ear and confidence 
of Rich, having heard Quin, long be- 
fore he thought of coming upon the 
ſtage, repeat ſome paſſages in the charac- 
ter 25 Falſtaff, prevailed upon the mana- 
ger to let Quin rehearſe them before 
him; which he accordingly did, but not 
much to his maſter's ſatisfation. How: 
ever, as the caſe was deſperate, and either 


the 


* 
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R. JAMES QUIN. 23 
the A. Wives of Windſor muſt have 


4 been laid aſide, or Quin perform Falſtaff; 


chis alternative, at length, prevailed up- 
on Rich to admit James into this part. 
3 The firſt night of his appearance in 
= this character, he ſurprized and aſtoniſn- 
ed the audience: no actor before ever 
entered into the ſpirit of the author, and 
ir ſeemed as if Shakeſpeare had by in 
tuition drawn the knight“ ſo long before 
for Quin only to repreſent. The juſt 
applauſe he met with upon this occaſion 
is incredible: continued clappings, and 
peals of laughter, in ſome meaſure in- 
cerrupted the repreſentation ; though it 
was impoſſible that any regularity what- 
ever could have more increaſed the mirth, 
or excited the approbation of the audi- 
ence, It would, however, be injuſtice 
to the other performers, not to acknow- 
ledge that they greatly contributed to 


. * Henry the Fourth was at the ſame time per- 
formed at Drury-lane Theatre; where Booth 
did Hotſpur; Wilks, the Prince of Wales; Cib- 
ber, Glendour; and Harper, Sir John Falſtaff. 
Notwithſtanding three of the parts were ſo well 
cait, and Harper was no bad comedian, and a 
good figure of the knight, this play did not meet 
with any applauſe, in comparifon to what it did 
in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, which was entirely owing 
to Quin's doing Falſtaff. 


the 
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the ſucceſs of the piece, which had a 
very great run, and was of eminent fer- 
vice to the company. Ryan was excel. 
lent in the part of Ford: Spillar, rec- 
koned among the greateſt comedians c: 
that time, performed oue of his ſtrongel: 
parts, that of Doctor Caius; and Bo- 
heme, another very god actor, did 
Juſtice Shallow. 

Ryan, at that period, was amongſt the 
firſt- rate actors; and this will not appear 
extraordinary, if we conſider it was be- 
fore the accident he met with, which oc- 
caſioned his: voice to faulter, as we may 
remember in our own time, that he was 
very gentcel in his perſon, was elegant in 
his action, and always correct in his part. 
The accent here mentioned was this 
Going hore one night. alone from the 
play-houlz, he was attacked by two ſtreet 
robbers near Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ; when 
Ryan drew his ſword in his defence, and 
one of the villains fired a piſtol at him, 
which lodged a ball in his throat. It was 
extracted by a very eminent ſurgeon, 
while it was a matter of debate with the 
faculty, whether the wound was mortal. 
It proved otherwiſe; but it greatly af- 
fefted his voice to the end of his life. 
This accident, however, never diminiſh- 
ed his lalary, and to the laſt hour, he 

continued 
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continued receiving as much as he had 
done in the greateſt zeuith of his acting: 
fo permanent and inviolable a friendſhip 
did there exiſt between Mr. Rich and 
Ryan; and the latter never once deſeried 
him, in all the various revolutions of the 
ſtage. ie 
| Theſe remarks are, perhaps, {omewhat 
antedated ; but as I may not have another 
fair opportunity . of mentioning Ryan 
again as an actor, I hope ro be excuſed 
inſerting them here, rather than drag 
them in head and ſhoulders in another 
place, 

Soon after Quin came upon the ſtage, 
a duel was fought in Hyde-park for an 
actreſs; the only duel upon record, that 
ever was fought for an actreſs : but this 
is not aſtoniſhing, when it is known that 
it was for no leſs a perſonage than the 
(afterwards) celebrated Polly Peachum 
the who could captivate the great and 
intrepid ſoul of captain Macheath, and 
raviſh the pride and honour of the d 
of B, Who entitled her to figure to 
the end of ber days as a d-——. She 
was in the upper boxes at the repreſenia- 
tion of a new performance, when a gen- 
tleman of the army who fart next to her, 
laid ſome civil things to her, which her 
theatrical virtue conſtrued i into an infuit 
D x7 
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and the fon of Mars had the mortifica- 
tion to find that all his M things were 
thrown away upon her. The next time 
ſhe appeared upon the ſtage, the captain 
happened to come ſomewhat ſurcharged 
with claret, and recollecting the lady's 
inſolence a few evenings before, he be- 
gan to give her a ſerenade of cat-calls, 
which interrupted the play. A man ef 
faſhion, who fat next to the captain, and 
had the lady's glory at heart, told him, 
«« He behaved very ill, and ought to 
«© he turned out.” This was ſufficient ; 
they retired to an adjacent tavern in or- 
der to ſettle their difference in an amica- 
ble way, and cut one another's throats ; — 
whilſt the tragedy went peaceably on, 
without any uproar or bloodſhed. But 
the man of faſhion having more prudence 
than to contend with any one in his pro- 
feſſion, he declined fighting with ſwords; 
but agreed meeting the next morning in 
Hyde park, to decide the affair witk 
piſtols. They met accordingly; and 
the man of faſhion was, Ala. mode de 
Phonneur, mortally wounded——-tx the 
Kirt or his coat. ©” | 
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CLAP IV. 
Curious and entertaining anecdotes of the 
theatre. The origin ef their being guard- 
el by the military power. A few ſtric- 
tures thereupon, and its effett illuſtrated. 
Quin's extraordinary fortitude and etch 
ſence of mind in a capital charaZer : 


unlucky adventure, which coſts him his 2 
berty, and endangers his life. 


Z \HE theatres till now had never 

1 been guarded by any but civil: 

XZ officers, when a riot that happened in 

XZ the year 1721, at the theatre in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields,, gave occaſion to the .... 
military power being added to the civil, 
for the protection of the audience as well 
as the players from inſult. As this is a 
memorable epocha in dramatic Milery 
the reader will, doubtleſs, not be diſ- 
pleaſed: to meet with: the anecdote that: 
gave riſe to this extraordinary meaſure, 

A certain noble ear}, who was ſaid 
(and with ſome degree of certainty, as 
he drank uſquebaugh conſtantly at his 
waking) to have been in a ſtate of 
intoxication for ſix years, was behind 
the tcenes at the cloſe of a comedy, and 
2 i-ciog one of his companions on the 
rer fide, — the performers, croſſed 
= © DS: the 
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the ſtoge, and was accordingly hiſſed by 
the audience. Mr. Rich was on the ſide 
the noble earl came over to, and on hear- 
Ing the uproar in the houſe at ſuch an ir- 
regularity, the manager ſaid, “I hope 
your lordſhip will not take it ill, if I give 
* orders to the ſtage door-keeper. not 
to admit you any more:“ on bis ſay- 
ivg that, bis lordſhip: faluted Mr. Rich 
with a flap on the face, which he imme- 
diately returned, and his lordſhip's face 
being round and far, made his cheek 
ring with the force of it. Upon this 
ſpirited return, my Jord's drunken com- 
panions collected themſelves directly, and 
Mr. Rich was to be put to death; but 
Quin, Ryan, Walker, & c. &c. ſtood 
forth in the defence of the manager, 
and a grand ſcuffle enſued, by which the 
gentlemen were all drove out at the ſtage 
door into the ſtreet. They then ſallied 
into the boxes with their ſwords drawn, 
and broke the ſconces, cut the hangings, 
(which were gilt leather finely painted) 
and continued the riot, till Mr. Quin 
came round with a conſtable and watch- 
men, and charged them every one into 


cuſtody. They were carried before juſ- 


tice Hungerford, who then lived in the 
neighbourhood, and all bound over to 
anſwer the conſequences; but they were 
| 1 4 ſoon 
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ſoon perſuaded by their wiſer friends to 
make up this matter; and the manager 
got ample.redreſs; The king being in 
formed of the whole affair, was highly 
offended, and ordered a guard to attend 
that theatre as well as the other; which 
is continued to this day“. 
No doubt it was the opinion of the 
managers, and ſome othet people at that 
9 time, that the appearance of the military 
power at the theatres would ſuppreſs all 
X future diſturbances there, and that none 
would be fo fool-hardy as to oppoſe cat - 
calls and pippins to fuſees and bayonets ; 
but it was not- conſidered how far the 
ſoldiers. had a+ power to act upon theſe 
occaſions, or that if they had once at- 
tempted to avail themſelves of the ſupe- 
riority of their arms, whether this would 
not immediately have been conſtrued in- 
to dragooning the town into the approba- 
1 tion of a new piece, or a new actor? 
or whether a ſingle bayonet being uſed, 
3 ora ſingle muſket being fired, would not 
have been; more fatal to the managers, 
chan the tearing up of all:the benches in 
the pit and gallery? Critics alone would 
not have ſtood forth champions in ther 
cauſe of dramatic liberty, the politics! 
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anti- miniſterial writers of the times, and 
many there were” at that period, would 
doubtleſs have taken the cue, and repre- 
ſented this among the various evils 
ariſit g from ſtanding armies. © The ad- 
miniſtration at that time were certainly 
of this opinion; and therefore, though 
they granted the managers the apparent 
afiſtance of military aid, as many paper 
ſoldiers, or their own ſcene-ſhifting- 
guards, would have been of equal ſer— 
vice to ere in any time of real emer- 

geney. 

Experiebte has ſince repeatedly. evinced 
the truth of theſe obſervations. ' Scarce 
had the managers fortified their theatrical 
garriſons, before they were obliged to 
turrender at diſcretion to an unarmed. 
fe. A new pantomime was brought 
on at: Drury-lane theatre, which was "ro 
end with a grand dance; madam Cha- 
teauneuf, che Head dancer at that time; 
was to have been the principal performer; 
bur ſhe being taken ill, the dance was 
neceſſarily ſet aſide; though the mana- 
gers publiſhed: her name three ſucceſſive 
nights, without making any. apology for 
the omiſſion. The firlt night the au- 
dience remained: pretty quiet; the ſecond 
they only hiſſed; but on the third night, 
they uſhered out the ladies, and then be- 

gan 
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gan to 38 the houſe. The firſt 
motion that was made, and by a. noble 
marquis, was to fire it; but ek being 
carried in the negative, they began with 
the orcheſtra, broke the harpſichord and 
baſe-viols, together with the looking- 
glaſſes, ſconces, and chandehers ; pulled 
up the benches in the pit, broke down 
the boxes, and even the royal arms. Ic 
is true, the noble lord who was the ring- 
len relenting the next day, in his 
cooler moments, of this outrage, fent a 
bank note of a hundred pounds to the 
manager; but this was a very ſmall re- 
paration of the damage ſuſtained, Up- 
on this occaſion the guards remained 
Leuter.. | 

Another tumult happened at the ſame 
theatre a very ſhort time after, on account 
of the managers continuing raiſed prices. 
to old entertainments ; but this conflict. 
ended without any bloodſbed, or even 
ſcene flaughter. After two or three nights 
diſturbance, a country gentleman was: 
taken out of the upper-boxes (the civil 
power only acting) and carried before 
juſtice Deveil; but, as uſual, his wor- 
{hip declined going through with his 
theatrical part. This unwarrantable ſtep 
(though, perhaps, the conſtables might: 
have. acted by virtue of warrants) irri- 
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tated the audience ſo much, that they in- 
ſiſted upon Mr. Fleetwood's coming up- 
on the ſtage; but as he was not an ac- 
tor, he pleaded the privilege of being; 
exempted from appearing. on the public 
ſtage; but ſent them word, that he was 
ready to confer with any number that 
ſhould be deputed to meet. him in the. 
green-room, The repreſentatives-of the 
audience were accordingly choſen, and 


ſo completely executed their commiſſion, 


as to 0d{ain of the manager ail they. re- 
quelted. | 


But the moſt - general oppoſition to 
theatrical meaſures was upon another: 


occaſion at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market; and as this: affair merits. more 
ſerious. attention than either of the for- 


mer, the reader will, doubtleſs, not be 
diſpleaſed to meet with a few previous re- 
flections, which it is. hoped: will not 4. 


pear impertinegt., 


The French tongue, had, yl hes arti⸗ 
fice of Lewis the Fourteenth's adminiſ- 
tration, been. induſtriouly promulgated 


throughout Europe; it was ſpoken at all 
the courts, /and. bid fair to be the uni- 
veiſal, language a neceſſary ſtep, ac- 


cording to the opinion of that all-graſp- 


10g. prince, towards univerſal empire. 
To this end comedians were trained up. 


9 4 | in 
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in France, and at convenient times dil- 
perſed throughout the capital cities of 
Europe; and this was thoughta favourable 
junctore for them to make their appear- 
ance at London. The proprittors of the 
Little Theatre in the Hay- market were 
ſo infatuated, as to imagine French 
comedies would amuſe and inſtruct the 
town, and abſolutely introduced them 


upon that ſtage. But the public took 


the alarm, and even reſolved to ſuppreſs 
the inſult, as every true Enghſhman then 
conſidered it. The curtain drew up with 
the actors ſurrounded by guards, well 
knowing” they ſtood in need of much 
protection; but this ſtep no way intimi- 


dated the audience, who being reſolved _ 


not to let them go on, began regularly 


with cat-calls, then a volley of pippins, 


and thirdly, a general diſcharge of rotten 
eggs. The proprietors were now terri- 
fed, more eſpecially when they found the 
ſoldiers remain motionleſs, and quaking 
behind'the ſcenes at the conſequences ; at 
length, das their laſt reſource, they ſent for 


zuſtice Deveil to read the Riot Act. But 


Sir Thomas, ſo far from being allowed to 


proceed in this buſineſs, found himſelf 


under the abfolute neceſſity of ordering, 


wirh his own voice, both troops and 


actors off the ſtage. The warriors and 
come- 


„eren 
comedians being now retired, the au- 
dience thought it was time to teſtify their 
reſentment to the proprietors, for their 
inn prudent and inſolent attempt, and ac- 
sordingly demoliſhed without reſerve all 
the benches, ſcenes, and decorations. 
Nor did the embaſladors of France and 
Spain, who were preſent upon this occa- 


| ſion, efcape with impunity, but had a 


ſhare of abuſe to divide between them 
proportioned to their rank, and which 
they were compelled to hear, as they 
could not get away; the cutting of the: 
braces of their carriages having been, 
judged a very proper prehminary ſtep, 
to make ſure of the honour of their 
company, during this, whole comi- Kg 
farcical conflict. | 

The ſpirit which was wle vn againſt the 
French comedians, engendered many 
tumults, which the undiſcerning multi - 
tude imagined equally popular. and na- 
tional as the oppoſition to Gallic per- 
formers and performances. This con- 
tagion ſpread from the Hay. market to, 
Drury-lane, and furniſhed. Quin with. 


many opportunities of teſtifying his na- 


tural proweſs, as well as his jocular- per- 
ſuaſive abilities, which frequently ſuc- 
ceeded. He has more than ones ap- 
peaſed an audience by telling them 2 a 
when 
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when they were elevated to the higheſt 
pitch of rage at the play not beginning 
in time. His famous ſtory of the round 
and fquare trenchers is well known, and 
it is equally well. te{lified, that he abſo- 
lately told this ſtory to a crowded houſe 
one night, when the play could not be- 
gin till the arrival of ſome of the royal 
family, who did not come till paſt 
even. | 
The following . is alſo related 
of him, but with what degree of truth 
the editor of thele ſheets will not pretend 
to determine, There was one evening a 
riot at the ftage-door, when Mr. Quin 
wounded a young fellow, who had drawn 
upon him, {lightly in the hand. The 
park preſently after came into one of the 
green boxes over the ſtage-door. The 
play was Macbeth, and in the fine ſoli- 
loquy where he ſees the imaginary "or 
ger, as Quin pete, 
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And on thy blade are drops of recking blood,” 
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the young fellow. bawled out, + Ay— 
** reeking indeed Merge does your con- 
* [cience” "prick vou? - Lou raſcal, that's 
my bood you drew juſt now.” Quin 
giving him a ſevere fide-look, replied 
juſt loud enough to be heard by him. 


0 W * blood, I lay; — and then, 
2 | Without 
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without the leaſt heſitation, went on witli 
the ſpeech ; ſo that the major part of the 
audience fcarce noticed the interruption. 

- The only comment that ſhall be made 
upon this ſtory, is, that if it be true, it 
was a proof of a molt extraordinary pre- 
ſence of mind, vaſt coolneſs of temper, 
and uncommon fortitude; no ſmall qua- 
lifications co perfect àn actor; for not to 
be viſibly fluſtered at any little interrup- 
tion which he may meet with whilſt up- 
on the ſtage, or in the courſe of his 
ſpeech, is one of thole negative quali- 
fications that may be put in competition 
with the more brilliant excellencies of 
capital performers. How few actors 
there are, who, in ſimilar circumſtances, 
would not have deprived the audience ot 
a material ſhare of their entercainment, 
in one of the moſt. principal ſce nes, the 
reader is left to determine from his own 
knowledge and experience. 

Lam ſorry to find myſelf brought to that 
period of Mr. Quin's life, which is equally 
_ diſagreeable to recolle& as it is to recite. 

Every one who knew Mr. Quin whilſt 
upon the ſtage, muſt have been ſenſible, 
that notwithitanding the rough fantaſtic 

manner which ſo much characterized 
him, no one was of a more humane diſ- 

Nen, or Jeſs addicted 10 revenge : 
wy is 
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Mr. JAMES QUIN. 37 
this may be gathered from his behaviout 
upon various occaſions, and particularly 
to the ſelf-ſufficient Theophilus Cibber. 
There was at this time upon Drury-lane 
theatre à ſubaltern player, or rather fag- 
got, whoſe name never made its appear- 
ance in the bills, and therefore will ſcarce 
be found in the annals of the theatres of 
that period: Williams, however, was the 
name he horte; he was a native of Wales, 
and was not the leaſt nettleſome of his 
countrymen, He performed the. part of 
the meiſenger in the tragedy of Cato, 
and in faying, © Caiar fends health to 
«© Cato,” he pronounced the laſt word, 
Keeto ; which fo ſtruck Quin, that he re- 
plied with his uſual coolneſs, . Would 
he bad ſent a better meſſenger,” This 
reply fo ſtung Mr. Williams, that he 
= from that moment. vawed revenge: 
be followed Quin into the Green-room, 
when he came off the ſtage, and after re- 
preſenting the injury he had done him, 
by making him appear ridiculous in the 
eyes of the audience, and thereby hurt- 
ing him in his Profeſſion, he then called 
him to an account as a gentleman, nat 
inſiſted upon ſatis faction. But Qr 
with his uſual philoſophy and 8 
endeavoured to rally his paſſion. This 
did but add fuel to his antagoniſt's rage, 
E. | who 
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who, without farther remonſtrance, re- 
tired, and . waited for Quin under the 
Piazza, upon his return from the tavern 
to his lodging. Williams drew upon 
him, and a rencounter enſued, in which 
Williams fell. 

Quin was tried for this affair at the 
Old Bailey, and it was brought in man. 
ſlaughter, to the entire ſatisfaction of 


the court, and all who were acquainted 


with the origin and Fu of this 
_ quarrel, 


r 
EH AP; . 
The ſlate of the theatres at the time of th: 


Beggars-Opera coming out its. ſucceſs. —- 


The fate of Cibber's attempt in the ſame 
Way, and of the ſecond part of Mr. 
Gay's Opera. The origin of the licenſing 

ad; to whom we are indebted for it. 
Mr. Quin's farther progreſs as an aflty ; 

_ engapes at Drury-lane ;, the revolutions c 

that theatre, the uncommon applauſe b. 

meets with in the charaer of Cato. 


Otwithſtanding Quin's great merit, 
added to the abilities of Ryan, 
Boheme, Spillar, Griffin, Egleton, and 


the two Bullocks, who were at that time 
con- 


3 
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confidered as actors of the firſt claſs in 
their different walks; Booth and Wilks 
had ſo far the aſcendency over, the taſte 
and judgment of the town, that they 
carried all before them; and from the 
time of the run of the Merry Wives of 
Windfor, Rich could never fill his houſe 
without orders, till he introduced Panto- 
mimes, and ated Harlequin himſelf ; 
or rather till he, with much reluctance, 
was prevailed upon to perform Gay's 
Beggar's Opera, which came out in 
1727, and had ſuch amazing ſucceſs. 
Cato, it is true, met with great applauſe, 
but this opera had a run of forty nights 


longer than that much admired tragedy. 


This uncommon reception of the Beg 
car's Opera induced Colley Cibber to 
attempt ſomething of the ſame kind next 
year, under the title of Love in a Riddle; 
but how different was its reception from 
Gay's production !—it was damned to the 
loweſt regions of infamy the very firſt 
night; which ſo mortified Cibber, that 
it threw him into a fever; and from this. 
moment he reſolved, as ſoon as he conve- 
niently could, to leave the ſtage, and no 
longer ſubmit himſelf or his talents to 
the .capricious talte of the town. 

It was then generally thought, that his 
Jealouly of Gay, and the high opinion. 
E22 he 
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| he entertained of his new piece, had 
operated fo ſtrongly, as to make him ſet 
every engine in morion to get the ſequel 
of the Beggar's Opera, called Polly, 1ſup- 
preſſed, in order to engroſs the town en- 
tirely to Love-in a Riddle. Whether 
Cibber did or did not heſtir himfelf in 
this affair, it is certain that Gay and Rich 
had the mortification to fee all their. 
of a ſucceeding plenteous harveſt blaſted, 
by the lord- chamberlain' $ abſolure pro- 
hibition of it; after it had been rehearſed, 
and was juſt ready to bring out. | 
IT bis naturally. leads me to fay a few 
words upon the origin and intent of the 
Ic-nfing act. Colley Cibber tells us, 
that a broken wit collected a fourth com- 
vany, who for ſome time acted plays in 
the Hay-market, which houſe the united 
Drury-lane comedians had quitted. Th's 
enterpriſing perſon (Henry F=d—g8) 
had ſenſe enough to know, that the beſt 
plays with bad actors would turn but to 
a very poor account; ard therefore 
thought it neceſſary to give the public 
ſome pieces of an extraordinary kind, the 
poetry of which he conceived ought ro 
be fo ſtrong, that the greateſt dunce cf 
an actor ceuld not ſpoilt it. He knew 
too, that as he was in haſte to get 
money, it would take up leſs time to be 
iatrepidly 
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intrepidly abuſive, than decently enter- 


taining; that to draw the mob after 
him, he muſt rake the channel, and pelt 
their ſuperiors; that to ſhew himſelf 
ſomebody, he muſt come up to Juvenal's 
advice, and ſtand the conſequence. Such 
then was the nettleſome modeſty he ſet 
out with; upon this principle, he pro- 
duced ſeveral frank and free farces, that 
ſeemed to knock all diſtinctions of man- 
kind on the head. Religion, laws, 


government, prieſts, judges, and miniſ- 


ters, were all laid flat at the feet of this 
Herculean ſatyriſt, this Drawcanſir in 
wit, that ſpared neither friend nor foe; 


who, to make his fame immortal, like 


another Eroſtratus, ſet fire to his Rage, 


by writing up to an act of Fine to 
de moliſhꝰ it. 


The moſt remarkable of theſe politico- 
ſatyrical pieces were Paſquin, the Hiſto- 
rical Regiſter, and Eurydice Hiſſed; but 


he did not confine himſelf ſolely to ſtage 


abuſe; for about the fame time he at- 
tacked Sir Robert W e in. a moſt 
violent manner in the paper called The 
Champion, written, as the title ſet forth, 

by Hercules Vinegar; and doubtleſs, the 
laureat obliquely hints at this title, when 
be calls him the Herculean ſahriſt. 


E 2 | To 
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To Henry F—d—g then are we in- 
debted for the licenling act, and the 
theatrical power that is now lodged in 
the licenſer; who exerciſed his authority 
for the firſt time in 1738, upon Guſtavus 
Vaſa, a tragedy, written by Mr. Brooke. 
Whether it has been productive of more 
good or evil in its conſequences, is a dif- 
quiſttion that would lead me too far out 
of my way; but ſuch readers as chuſe 
to enter more largely upon this ſubject, 
are referred to the periodical productio ng 
of that time, wherein they will find it 

moſt elaborately diſcuſſed. 
The next capital character that Quin 

appeared in at Lincoln's-Iun-Fields, 
(Where the general applauſe he now met 
with, compelled the manager to think 
that be m ght have ſome ſmall merit in 
Sir John Falſtaff) was that of Sir John 
Brute in the Provoked Wife. This play, 
which was written by Sir John Vanbrugh,. 
was revived at Drury-lane about the year 
1725, after having been laid aſide for 
ſome years on account of its immoral 
tendency. Many of the moſt offentive 
Parts were now omitted, and the whole 
night ſcene, where Sir John Brute ap- 
pears in woman's apparel, was ſubſtituted: 
for ont wherein the knight tepreſented an 


inebiiate parſon, and as ſuch a profeſſed 
debauchee. N Soon 
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- Soon. after the revival of this pla 
Drury-lane, many unavoidable wh. cry Meg 
and none more than the bad reception, 
Cibber's Love in a Riddle met with, 
brought on the diſſolution of that com- 
pany, Booth's ill flate of health pre- 
- vented him for ſome time befote his death 
appearing on the ſtage. Mrs, Oldfield's 
death, which happened in the year 17 30, 
deprived the theatre of one of its great - 
elit ornaments. Mrs. Porter was about 
the lame time loſt to 15 ſtage, by the diflo- 
cation of her leg; and the death of 
Wilks in the year Tr 1, gave the finiſn- 
ing ſtroke to this declining company. 

It is now that we may expect to 
find Mr. Quin ſhine forth in all his ſplen- 
dor, having no longer thoſe powerful 
competitors and favourites of the town, 
Booth and Wilks, to contend with. 

The run of the Beggai's Opera, 
about the time of the revival of the: 
Provoked Wife at Lincoln's-Inn-F ieIds,, 
prompted Quin to leave that theatre,. 
wiere' his talents lay dormant, as he 
could neither perform the part of Mac- 
heath, nor that ſtill more illuſtrious. 
one of Harlequin, ' which the manager 
conſidered as a more capital part than 

Hamlet or Cato, and therefore kept it 


incirely te Munfelf; and to do him jul- 
tice, 
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tice, it muſt be acknowledged he was 
very great in this particular walk. 

When Quin firſt engaged at Drury- 
lane, he ſucceeded the elder Mills in all 
the capital parts of tragedy ; and Delane 

{ſupplied his place at Lincoln's- Inn Fields, 

after having performed for ſome time 
with tolerable ſucceſs at Goodman's- 
Fields. But it was upon Booth's 
quitting the ſtage, on account of his ill- 
neſs, that Quin ſhone forth in all his 
ſplendor ; and yet he had the diflidence, 
upon the firſt night of his appearing in 
Cato, to inſert in the bills, that the _ 
of Cato would be only attempted by Mr. Quin. 
The modeſty of this invitation produced 
a full houſe, and a favourable audience, 
but the aftor's own peculiar merit effected 
more. When he came to that part of 
the play where his dead ſon is brought 


in upon the bier, Quin, in praning theſe 
words, 


«Thanks to the Gods de boy bas done his duty,” 


fo affected the whole houſe, that they 
cried out with a continued acclamatior. 
| Booth outdone 1 Booth outdone ! 

Yet this was not the ſummit of hjs ap- 
| plauſe ; ; for when he repeated the famous 
tobloquy, he was encored to that degree, 
Rock though it was ſubmitting | to an 
5 I impro- 
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impropriety, he indulged he audience 
with its repetition. | 
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7 Leatrical revolations Grin Mr, 1 
Heldin the firſt rant ien the ſtage. 
Anecdotes of managers and ators, which 

ſer the dramatic tranſactiuns , thoſe 

mts in a thar point of view, Theopbi- 
ius Cibber's treachery io bis maſter, aud 


Quin's treatment of him. An adven ture 
between eur bero and a Port. 


TE now ſee Mr. Quin arrived at 
the ſummit of his profeſſion, 
where he remained without a rival for full 
ten years. But though he was in quiet 
poſſeſſion of the firlt rank upon the ſtage, 
the ſtage itſelf did not continue in this 
peaceable ſtate all this while. Various 
were the fermentations and revolutions 
of the theatre, during the courſe of this. 
period, ſome of the molt remarkable of 
which I ſhall take notice of, as Mr, 
Quin's intereſt! and character were very. 
immediately connected with them. 
The tyranny of the managers of Drury» 
lane _ to Whom Booth and 8 
9 
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ſold their ſhares, was ſo great, that it 
was unanimovſly agreed by the whole 
company to deſert their maſters, and ſet 
up for themſelves in the Little Theatre in 
the Hay-market, which they accordingly 
did in 1733. The managers, who were 
highly irritated at this proceeding, were ad- 
vifed to put the act of the twenty-firſt of 
e Anne in force againſt the de- 
erted heroes. Sir Thomas Deveil, who 
was always a very active, though not a 
very ſucceſsful magiſtrate, in all theatri- 
cal altercations, granted a warrant, by 
virtue whereof one of the. chief per- 
formers was taken upon the ſtage, while 
he was pe forming, and committed to 
Bridewell : but he was diſcharged, as he 
was not within the meaning of the act, 
being a houſekeeper, and having a vote 
for the repreſentatives of the city of 

Weſtminſter in parliament.  _ 
This unexpected triumph operated fo 
ſtrongly upon the Drury-lane managers, 
that Highmore and his confederates had 
no thoughts but of abdicating their 
thrones, which they propoſed doing, 
however, only to the beſt bidder. And 
yet if theſe gentlemen patentees had 
either been acquainted with the real ſitu- 
ation of their revolted actors affairs, or 
had been poſſeſſed of fortitude enough to 
1 35 
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have undertaken another campaign, the 
deſerters muſt have been compelled to 
furrender at diſcretion. 1 a 
The manager of the other houſe had 
probably been let into the ſecert, or gain- 
ed ſuch intelligence, as made him think 
42 the Drury-lane patent a deſireable acqui- 
1 ſition. He accordingly framed the pro- 
ject of becoming the manager of both 
houſes :—what a torrent of pantomimes 
: would the town have been deluged with! 
and what a comfortable ſituation would 
the beſt actors have been in, had this 
3 ſcheme taken place, when they would 
2 have had no other maſter to have flown 
©. to for redreſs and encouragement ! The 
S | reaſon that this deſign proved abortive, 
was, that it could not be carried into exe- 
cution by Rich alone, as he was defi- 
cient in the moſt materia] point—the 
res pecuniaria, He therefore made appli- 
cation to his friend Mr. Fleetwood, 

and propoſed to him, that he ſhould 
- Purchaſe the patent in his name, as well 
to ſecure to him the property he ſhould 
diſburſe, as to ſave appearances with the 
town, who would, perhaps, become jea- 
lous of what might be conftrued into a 
monopoly in Rich, and that he would 
pay Fleetwood at fixed periods ſuch ſums, 
. ag 
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18 THE LITE OF: 
as would entitle him to a moiety of the 


Profits ariſing from Prury- lane. 


When this project got wind, the ac- 
tors in the Hay- market were in the 
utmoſt conſternation leſt it ſhould ſuc- 


ceed; as they would have been com- 


pelled to ſubmit to whatever conditions 
he might have impoſed, ſo calamitous 
was the ſtate of their affairs, which be- 
came every day more deſperate. 
At this critical juncture, a miſunder- 
ſtanding aroſe before Fleetwood and 
Rich; ſo that the firſt, who became a 
purchaſer of five-ſixths of the ſhares of 


Drury-lane houſe, broke off all connexion 
with Rich, and remained vie manager of 


that theatre, This was a favourable: in- 
cident to the mutineers, who had a carte 


Jauche offered them from Fleetwood, 


and they accordingly diſpoſed of their 
ſcenes and ward-robe to bim, and liſted 
under his banner, with better falaries 
than were ever, before paid any company. 


The general conditions were two bun- 


dred pounds a year to each managing 
actor, and a clear benefit. Quin was 
engaged at. the-ſame time, by Fleetwood, 
but upon ſtill more advantageous terms, 


and ſuch, indeed, as no hired actor ever 


had before. FMS is a proof that he was 


now 
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now-at the ſummit of his profeſſion, and 
that he had no competitor either for re- 
compence or applauſe. 

Notwithſtanding Theophilus Cibber 
was among the foremoſt of the muti- 
neers who found protection under Mr. 
File: twood's banner, of ſo ungrateful a 
caſt was the progeny of the laureat, that 
when Mr, Fleetwood was confined by a 
fit of the gout, he circulated reports that 
his affairs were in ſo bad a ſituation, and 
he was in ſuch great arrears with his ac- 
tors, that though he might recover from 
his indiſpoſition, there was no likelihood 
of his ever returning to the management 
of the ſtage; nay, he prevailed upon his 
father to exert his influence with che L—d 
Comm n, in order to obtain a licence 
for ee play houle, as Mr. Fleetwood 
had very. injuriouſly created his principal 
actors. Theſe reports, which were the 
offspring. of The's brain, had juſt. the 
eſfect which every honeſt man would de- 
fire, It was upon this occaſion, that ſome 
opprobrious words paſſed between Quin 
and Cibber, who denied his having had 
any hand io the propagation of theie 
calumnies. Quin, who had always look - 
edi upon him as an impertinent coxcomb, 
nad now as much reaſon to abhor, as he 
had before to deſpiſe him, and when 
5 . 
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The. talked about ſatisfaction in a gen- 
tleman- like manner; Quin ſaid, with 4 
Jaugh, © Quarrelling with ſuch a fello- 
"0 thee, is like ſh—t—g on a td; 
and walked off as cool as if nothing hat 
happened. This was more cutting © 
The. than if he had ſaid the ſeverci! 
ſarcaſm that could have been uttered : 
He never forgave Quin for it, bu: 
merely on this account abuſes him upon 
every occaſion in what he calls An Apolo- 
gy for his Life, which is one of the 
moſt trifling inſignificant productions that 
was ever put together; for it cannot b. 
faid to be wrote, as every thing that i: 
worth reading in it, is ſtole from his 
father's Apology. This was alſo the 
ſource of that quarrel, which afterward: 
ended in a duel and a flight at the Bed. 
ford coffee-houſe, and which will be 
found in the ſequel of this Life. 

When Cibber had thus thrown him- 
ſelf out of Fleetwood's confidence, Quir 
ſupplied his place in preſiding over re. 
hearſals, and the peruſal of ſuch new 
Plays as were offered, 

There is a ſtory told of him, concern- 
ing his behaviour to an author upon on- 
of theſe occaſions, which carries with it 
a good deal the air of truth. A poet 
had put a tragedy which he had juil 

finiſhes, 
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the character he had performed. Quin 


put it into his pocket, and never thought 


any mere about it: the bard, who was 
very impatient to know his ſentiments 
with regard to tne piece, waited upon 
im one morning, in order to hear his 
doom. Quin gave ſome reaſons fur its 


gaiſhed, into his hands one night behind 
the ſcenes, whilſt he was ſtill dreſſed for 


— 


not being proper for the flage, after hav- 


ing learned the title and fable, which he 
was before intirely unacquainted with: 


upon which the poet, whoſe muſe had 


flattered him with the perſpective view of 


2 new ſuit of cloaths, as well as the clear- 
ing the chandler-ſhop ſcore, in a faultering. 


voice deſired, to- have his piece returned, 


There (ſaid Quin) it hes in the win-- - 
% dow.” Upon which poor Bayes re- 


paired to the window, and took up a 


play which proved to be a comedy, and 


his muſe had brought forth a diteful tra- 


gedy; whereupon he told Quin of the 
miſtake ; 


Faith then, Sir, 1 have certainly Joſt 


66 your play.“ — oft my play ! cries the | 


poet, almoſt thunderſtrucck. “ Yes, by 
Gd, but I have;” replied Quin, — 
but look ye, here is a drawer full of 


who very pleaſantly ſaid, 


** both comedies and tragedies— take 


any two you will in the room of it.” — 


5 But 
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But this no way ſatisfied the poet, who 
imagined that no one's Pegatus had ſo 
luxuriant a diſtrict to graze on as his 
own, upon the common of Parnaſſus.— 
„% My play, or a benefit ;—if not, Sir, 
© 1 ſhall commence a. proſecution again 
you and the manager.” —Such were the 
terms of the bard :—he had the run 01 
the houſe, and was: completely ſatisfied ; 
being fully perſuaded, that his next pro- 
duction (which, by the bye, was. the 
identical fame in a rovgh cogr) would 
not fail of being performed. 
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| e H A p. VII. 
_ The difficult taſk of managers, parlirular! y 


with regard to writers. The manner in 
which the different managers of this cen- 
tury have behaved upon iheſe occaſions. 
, be genteel method Mr, Garrick purſues, 
An author's diſgrace upon the fecont 
rip ht of the repreſentation of his piece. 
We duty of a nanager, . to the 
late pact | laureat. 


HE ſtory nintedof Mr. Quin, in the 

laſt chapter, when he was deputy- 
nianager of Drury-lane houſe, naturally 
leads to ſome reflections upon theembarrafi- 
ments 
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ments the maſters of play: houſes muſt 
frequently meet with upon theſe occaſions. 
Ik a manager refuſes a play, by ſaying, 
% That he has ſo many pieces to bring 
« on this ſeaſon, that he would not 
% amuſe the gentleman with hopes to his 
<© prejudice, while, perhaps, the mana- 
« ger of the other houſe would be very 
„glad of the performance :” he is look- 
ed upon as a ſtupid. ignorant coxcomb, 
to ſay any ching of a play before he has 
ſeen it; or that if ignorance is not the 
ground-work of his behaviour, partiality 
muſt be ſo; .or- elſe: he may be giving 
the. preference. ta contempuble works, 
whilſt he refuſes. to accept of thoſe that 
may be of great worth-.and excellence. 
If, like Wilks, when he was one of the 
patentees, he. ſhould pay the author com-. 
pliments on his piece that. it did not de- 
forve, and omit mentioning ſuch beau- 
ties as might have eſcaped him, none 
but - a. fool could be pleaſed, and ſuch. 
= could never be the as thor of a work of 
a this nature; and, as a man of ſenſe, he 
muſt bold the manager's judgment in 
the higheſt contempt. If, like the lau- 
cat, he returned a poet his play, with 
ſaying, That it was not fit for the 
9 ſlage;“ an author might pe rtinenily | 
reply, + „Af, Sir, in other icſpecs it is 
| FS; a good.. 
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a good piece, it may be eaſily rendered 
„theatrical, as this is a mechanical qua- 
« lity, and is like the jeu de theatre to 
* an actor; —it can fever confer merit, 
* but may hide defects.“ If, like the 
late Mr. Rich, whoſe judgments were 
always particularly laconic, he ſhould com- 
municate his anſwer, as this manager 
conſtantly did, in the ſame identical four 
wo: ds, —** It will not do;”—an author 
might, perhaps, ſhrewdly add, —“ for 
you ho form the ſame opinion upon 
* all works, except pantomimes.” Or 
if, indeed, like Mr. Fleetwood, who 
piqued himſelf upon being the gentle- 
man, more particularly on theſe occa- 
ſions, as he had gentlemen only to deal 
with, he ſhould avoid as long as poſſible 
giving the mortifying refulal, and at 
length, after having, perhaps, driven the 
poor poet to his laſt ſhirt, acquit himſelf 
in the moſt polite terms polſible —a hun- 
gty author would certainly damn him 
for a fawning equi vocating ſcoundrel, and 
for the next toaſt, in ſmall beer, give, 
„ Mote beef, and leſs complaiſance.“ 
But if, like a certain manager, who has 
preſided for almoſt twenty years over the 
beſt regulated company of comedians 
in Europe, he ſhould, when a play is 
offered to him, read it with 4 att 
WH 
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be Fr acceflible to the author, ant 
diligent in giving a fair and candid 
opinion of the piece, without equivoca- 
tion or diſguiſe, and ſuch an opinion as 
would conſtantly ſtand the teft of found 
criticiſm 3. no one but the vain, felf-ſuſft- 
cient, diſappointed poetaſter would ever 
be offended at a ſimilar conduct; and 
even ſuch a contemptible animal as this, 
mult not be fo callous to all literary fame, 
at not to be better pleaſed with a gentecl 
repreſentation of his errors and inability, 
than to be damned the firft night of his 
piece's repreſentation, to the loweſt te- 
gions of public infamy. 

I hall illuſtrate this obſervation with a 
genuine anecdote. In the reign of queen 
Anne, a ſolemn bard, who, like Bayes in, 
the Rehearſal, wrote only for fame and 
leputation, upon the ſecond day's public 
triumph of his muſe, marching 1 in a ſtate- 
ly full. bottomed peruke into the lobby of 
the houſe, with a lady of condition in 
bis hand, and raiſing his voice to the 
Sir Fopling ſound, that became the mouth 
of a man of quality, and calling out 
Ain box Keeper, where is my lady 
* ſuch a one's ſervant?” was unfortu- 
nately anſwered by honeſt John Trott, 
(which then happened to be the box- 
keeper” $ real name) * Sir, we have diſ- 

3 « miſſed; 
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“ miſſed; there was not company enoug:r 
* to pay candles.“ Ia which mortal. 
aſtoniſhment it may be ſufficient to leave. 
him, exclaiming. againſt the barbarous 
taſte of the age, their want of judgment, 
and the like. | 
But the difficulties and embanatiinents 
which managers labour under, are not 
confined merely to poets ; they have many 
refractory. ſubjects in their common- 
wealth many turbulent ſpirits in their 
ſtate, who are conſtantly raiſing commo- 
tions; the progreſs of which nothing buc 
the moſt vigilant attention, animating, 
the utmoſt latitude of. human prudence, 
can frequently prevent. And therefore, 
if when they have gained the publc 
eſteem, by affording the.town a rationa! 
and variegated amuſement, they. may be 
luppoled to be handſomely rewarded for 
their pains, it is no more than what they 
moſt. laboriouſly earn. No feaſonable 
man ever grudged a lord chancellor his. 
income, and if ſmall things may be com- 
pared with great, by a parity of reaſon- 
ing, no generous man thould covert the. 
much inferior profits of the far more 
laborious and embarraſſing taſk of a thea- 
trical manager. Perhaps:the reader may 
not be. thoroughly acquainted With the 
vocations of a dramatic governor, and 
therefore 
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therefore I ſhall give him a ſhort ſketch 
of them, as Colley Cibber repreſented: 

them to the court of King's bench, when 
he was counſel in his own. cauſe depend- 
ing with Sir Richard Steele, 


The Duty of a Maxacr. 

„ By our books it is apparent, that 
the managers have under their care no 
leſs than a hundred and torty perſons in 
_ conſtant daily pay; and among fuch 

numbers, it will be no wonder, if. a 
great number of them are un{kilful, and 
ſometimes untractable; all which tempers 
are to be led or driven, watched and re- 
ſtrained, by the continual Kill, care, and 
patience of the- managers. Every mana- 
ger is obliged in his turn, to attend two 
or three hours every morning at the te- 
hearſal of plays, and other entertan- 
ments for the ſtage, or elſe every rehear- 
ſal would be but a rude mecting of mirth 
and jollity, The ſame attendance is as 
neceſſary at every play, during the time 
of its public action, in which one, or 
more of us, have conſtantly been pung- 
tual, whether we have had any part in 
the play or not, A manager ought to 
be at the reading of every new play, 
when it is at firſt offered to the ſtage, 
though there is leldom one of thoſe plays 
in 
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in twenty, which, upon hearing, proves 
to be fit for it; and upon ſuch occaſions 
the attendance mult be allowed to be as 
painfully tedious, as the getting rid of. 
the authors of ſuch plays muſt be diſ- 
zgrecable and difficult, Beſides this, a 
manager is to order all new cloaths;, to 
_ aſfiſt in the fancy and propriety of them, 
to limit the expence, and to withſtand 
the unreaſonable importunities, of ſome, 
who are apt to think themſelves injured, 
if they are not finer than their fellows.. 
A manager is to direct and overſee the 
painters, machiniſts,, muſicians, ſingers, 
and ' dancers, to. have an eye upon the: 
door-keepers,, under-ſervants, and offi- 
cers, who, without ſuch care, are too 
often apt to. defraud us, or neglect their 
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duty.“ 


Such are the out- lines of the duty of a 
manager, which muſt appear no very 
eaſy employment to fill with propriety, as 
it neceſſarily requires a thorough know-- 
ledge of all the things that relate to the 
ſtage and its decorations,. and an uncom - 
mon ſhare of ſenſe and foreſight, to ap- 
ply them to the moſt advantage. I ſhall. 
make no farther comment upon this buſt. 
neſs, which, perhaps, to ſome of my rea- 
ders, may be conſidered as a tedious di - 

: | Ar eſſion, 
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greſſion, 1 ſo immediately connected 


with the perſon and ſubject I am riding 
upon. 


F 
CHAF; VII. 


A view of the ſtage at the time of Mr. 
Garrick's firſt appearance. His ſuperior | 
abilities impartialh repreſented. | 


E now approach that period, when 
the great theatrical luminary, who 
has ſhone with ſuch tranſcendent ſplendor 
for five-and-tweaty years, firſt made his 
appearance upon our horizon. Let us 
for a moment view the ſtate of the ſtage 
at this criſis, and the principal actors, 
whom he fo far and ſuddenly eclipſed, 
that their names were ſcarce ever after 
mentioned but as mere theatrical ſatel- 
lites. We muſt, however, exclude from 
this number our buſkined hero, though 
it muſt at the ſame time be acknow- 
ledged, that he loſt his rank in many 
parts that he before performed without a 
rival. 

Quin was at that time at the wad of 
the Drury lane company, and had not 


met with any ſort of competitor ſince the 
i death 
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death of Booth, till Delane having gain- 
ed the aſcendant at Covent-garden, had 


ſome blind admirers, who put him upon 


an equal footing with Quin, of whom he 
was little more than the copy; and even in 
thoſe very points which the nicer judges 


condemned him for, particularly a mono- 


tony, which the critics called languid ; 


bur this defect Quin could emerge from 
© whenever he choſe to exert himſelt, which 


he was the more aſſiduous in now doing, 


as even his petty rivalſhip created an 
emulation in him to diſtinguiſh his ſupe- 
triority. On the other hand, Quin's 
ſolemn ſameneſs of pronunciation, which 
communicated ſo much dignity to the 


part of Cato, could never be imitated by 
Delane: add to this, that Quin's action 
was always elegant, and ſuited to the 


character he appeared in; whereas De- 
lane's was ſeldom or never ſo. In a word, 
though the prejudiced, or ill judges might 
rank Delane in the ſame claſs as Quin; 
the town, whoſe opinion ſeldom 'errs in 
this reſpect, by a great majority : Hare 
| nounced our” hero ſtil} unrivalled. 


Theſe then were the two capital actors, 
at the time that Mr. Garrick made his 


firſt appeatance in the character of 
Richard the Third, at Goodman's: Fields, 
in the year 1740-1, when that theatre 


Was 
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was under the management of Mr. Gif. 
fard. He diſplayed in the very earlieſt 
dawn a ſomewhat more than meridian 
brightneſs z3 his excellence dazzled and 
aſtoniſhed every one; and the ſeeing a 
young man, in no more than his twen- 
ty-fourth year, and a novice to the ſtage, 
reaching at one ſingle ſtep that height 
of perfection, which maturity of years 
and long practical experience had not 
been able to beſtow on the then capital 
performers of the Engliſh ſtage, was a 
phenomenon, which could not but be- 
come the object of univerſal ſpeculatian, 
and as univerial admiration. Quin was 
the only actor that could be oppoſed to 
him in any particular character; but it 
was ſoon manifeſted, that Garrick's uni- 
verſality, by reaſon of his natural en- 
_ dowmeats and acquired accompliſhments, 
would no longer admit of any compe- 
titor for theatrical fame: for Mr. Gar- 
rick, though low in his perſon, is well- 
ſhaved and neatly proportioned, . and 
having added the qualifications of dancing 
and fencing to that natural gentility of 
manner which no art. can beſtow, but 
bhich our great mother nature endows 
= c2any with from infancy ; his department 
cConſtantly eaſy, natural, and engaging 
his complexion is dark; and the features 
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of his face are pleaſingly regular, and 
animated. by a full black eye, brillianc 
and penetrating : his voice is clear, me- 
lodious, and commanding, and although 
it may not poſſeſs the ſtrong over- bearing 
powers of Moſſop's, or the muſical ſweet- 
neſs of Barry's, yet it appears to have a 
much greater compaſs of variety than 
either; and from Mr. Garrick's judi- 
cious manner of conducting it, enjoys 
that articulation, and piercing diſtinct- 
nels, which renders it equally intelligi- 
ble, even to the moſt diſtant parts of 


an audience, in the gentle whiſpers of 


murmuring love, the half-fmothered ac- 
cents of in- felt paſſion, or the profeſſed 
and ſometimes aukward concealments of 
a fide-ſpeech in comedy, as in the 
rants of rage, the darings of deſpair, 
or the open violence of tragical en- 
thuſiaſm. 

Such are the out-lines of a picture, that 
is completely original, whole every fea- 
ture bears the ſtamp of nature; for it is 
from her alone, that this great performer 
has taken all his leflons; and as ſhe is in 
herſelf, int xhauſtible, it is not ſurpriſing 
that her darling ſon. ſhould find an un- 
limited ſcope for change and diverſity. 
To what elſe can we atttibute thoſe in- 


numerable variations of paſſion, which 
he 
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he can ſo powerfully expreſs? Rage and 
ridicule, doubt and deſpair, tranſport and 
tenderneſs, compaſſion and contempt, 
love, jealouſy, fear, fury, and ſimplicity 
theſe, and many more that want a name, 
all in turn take poſſeſſion of his features, 
while each in turn appears to be the ſole 
poſſeſſor of thoſe features. One night 
old age fits on his countenance, as if the 
wrinkles ſhe had ſtampt were indelible ; 
the next, the gaiety and bloom of youth 
ſeem to overſpread his face, and ſmooth 
even thoſe marks, which time and muſ- 
cular conformation may have really made 
there. Of theſe truths no one can be 
ignorant, who has ever ſeen him in the 
jeveral characters of Lear, or Hamlet, 
Richard, Dorilas, Romeo, or Lufignan 
ia his Ranger, Bayes, Drugger, Kitely, 
or Benedick. In a word, there never ex- 
itted any one performer, that came near 
his excellence in ſo great a variety of op- 
polite characters. | 
And now I have done this juſtice to 
Mr. Garrick's ſingular merit, let it be at 
the ſame time remembered, that Quin 
was ſtill by far the beſt Sir John Bruce, 
our only Cato, and remained quite un- 
rivalled in Sir John Falſtaff. And, in- 
deed, Quin had ſtill many partizans, 
who would not allow Garrick to be his 
G2 ſuperior 
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fuperior in any tragic character; but as 
prejudice and partiality, doubtleſs, hen 
prompted them to ſupport this opinion, it 
would be ridiculous vow to maintain it, 
when even theſe very ſticklers for Quin 
have long ſince been convinced of their 
error; and if they have not publicly re- 
canted, they have been actuated more by 
pride than candour. 
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CHAP, K. 


The dramatic charafters of Mr. Barry, 
Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Woffing ton, Mrs, Prit- 
chard, and Mrs, Clive. Stridtures upon 
Mr. Quin's indelicacy to the ladies; and 
an apology for ſuppreſſing the relation of 
Part of his amours. 


obliged, by the viciſſitudes of Mr. 
 Fleetwood's affairs, to quit Drury-lane 
theatre, and engaged once more with 
Mr. Rich at Covent: Garden. It is almoſt 
needleſs to repeat nere, that Mr, Garrick 
and Mr. Quin were confidered as the 
two capital actors, till Mr. Barry made 
his appearance upon the Engliſh ſage ; 
but his walk was ſo entirely confined to 

26 tragedy, 


Bout the year 1745, Mr. Quin was 
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Ma. JAMES QUIN. 6; 
tragedy, that he did not ſeem to be a 
competitor with either of them, but in 


ſome particular parts, which were of the 


more tender caſt, and which was a pro- 
vince that Mr. Quin had never attempted. 
It muſt be acknowledged, however, that 
Mr. Barry's ſucceſs in the parts of Romeo 
and Caſtalio, entitled him to a rank with 
either of them; and that, in the opinion 
of many, he ſurpaſſed even Mr. Garrick 
in theſe characters, though he fell far 


erte 


ſhort of him in all others. A fine figure, 
with a moſt harmonious voice, added to 


a great command of expreſſive features, 
gave him that aſcendency in the lover's 
part, which few beſides. him could ever 
claim. 

It would be injurious to the memory of 
the actreſſes of che time, if we were to 
paſs over in ſilence the names of Cibber, 
Woffington, Pritchard, and Clive, 

Mrs. Cibber's firſt appearance on the 
ſtage was as a ſinger; in which capacity, 
the ſweetneſs of her voice, and the ſtrength 
of her judgment, rendered her very ſoon 
conſpicuous. Her firlt attempt as an ac- 
treſs was in the year 1736, in the charac- 
ter of Zara, in Mr. Hill's tragedy of that 
name, being the firſt night of its repre- 
ſentation; in which part ſhe gave both 
e and delight to the audience, who 
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were nd leſs charmed with the beauties of 
her preſent performance, than with the 
_ proſpect of future entertainment, from 
jo valuable an acquiſition to the ſtage; a 
proſpect which was to the end of | her 
days perfectly maintained, and a meridian 
Juitre ſhone forth equal to what was pro- 
miſed from the morning dawn. Her per- 
ſon was perfectly elegant, and when ſhe 
was even declined beyond the bloom of 
youth, and even wanted that embonpoin?., 
which ſometimes. is aſſiſtant in concealing 
the impreſſion made by the hand of time, 
yet there was fo comglete a ſymmetry and 
proportion in the diffrent parts that con- 
ſtituted this lady? ferm, that it was im- 
poſſible to view her figure and not think 
her young, or look in her face and not 
conſider her handſome, Her voice Was 
beyond conception plaintive and muſical, 
yer far from deficient in powers for the 
expreſſion of reſentment, and ſo much 
equal command of features did ſhe pot- 
ſeſs for the repreſentation of pity or rage, 
of complacence or diſdain, that it would 
be difficult to ſay, whether ſhe affected 
the hearts of the audience moſt, when 
playing the gentle, the delicate Celia, or 
the haughty, the reienting Hermione ; 
in the 1anocent love-fick Juliet, or in the 
forſaken, the enraged Alicia, In a word, 
7.” 4 ſhe 
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r. JAMES QUIN, 67 
ſhe was oak al and inimitable in every 
caſt of tragedy. She made ſomè attempts 
latterly in comedy, which were not, how- 
ever, ia any degree equal to her excel- 
lence in the oppoſite walk. She departed 


this life the goth of January 1766, to 
_the great regret of every admirer of thea 


trical merit, having left no one behind her 


that promiſes ſoon to ſupply her place 
with equal abilities. 


Mrs. Woffington may be conſidered 


entirely as an original in her way; at the 
ſame time that ſhe was an excellent 


actreſs in genteel comedy, and even in tra- 
gedy, there was no woman that ever yet 


had appeared upon the ſtage, who could re- 


preſent with ſuch eaſe and elegance the 
character of a man. Every one who re- 
members her muſt recolle& that ſhe per- 
formed Sir Harry Wildair, in the Trip to 
the Jubilee, far ſuperior to any actor of 
her time. She was fo happily made, and 
there was ſuch ſymmetry and proportion in 


her frame, that the would have borne the 


moſt critical examination of the niceſt 


ſculptor. She had beſides diſpoſſeſſed 
herſelf: of that aukward ftiffneſs and 


effeminacy which ſo commonly attend the 
fair ſex in breeches. In fine, ſhe was 
the perfect contraſt of the much cele- 
brated Knayſton, who, in king Charles's 


time, 
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time, ſo ſucceſsfully appeared in all the 


female characters, that it was a moſt nice 
point to decide between the gentlemen 
and ladies, whether ſhe was the fineſt 


woman, or the prettieſt fellow. There 


is a bon- mot of Quin's, which, though it 
might be deficient in delicacy, Was not, 
perhaps, deſtitute of ſome foundation. 
Upon her coming off the ſtage, in the 
character of Sir Harry Wildair, ſhe ſaid, 
with no little triumph, Lord, 1 be- 
„ lieve the whole houſe think I am « 
„ man.” “ By G-d, Madam,” fays he, 
« half the houſe knows the contrary.” 
We now approach a lady whoſe virtue 
was always irreproachable, and who has 
been as great an ornament to the ſtage, 
as {he has been an honour to her ſex, It 
were ſcarce neceſſary after this to repeat 
her name, or ſay, I mean Mrs. Pritchard. 
If her figure is not now ſo happily ſuited 
to the juvenile, gay, and volatile cha- 
racters, the has ſo melodious an elocution, 
{o juſt an action, ſuch expreſſive features, 
and with all that je ne ſcai quoi, which her 
judgment ſo properly unites,- that we fre- 
quently forget Mrs. Pritchard is not 
eighteen, or that her waiſt is ſomething; 
more than half a yard round. In a 
word, ſhe 1s the only legal ſucceſſor ot 
Mrs, Oldfield, and in all her caſt of 
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R. JAMES QUIN. 69 
dy is a moſt judicious and engaging 
actreſs. 

Mrs, Clive, whoſe maiden name was 
Raftor, was-born in the'year 1711, and 
diſplayed a very early inclination and ge- 
nivs for the ſtage. Her natural turn of 
humour, and her pleaſing' manner of 
finging ſongs of ſpirit, induced ſome 
friends to recommend her to Colley Cib- 
ber, Her firſt appearance was in boy's 
cloaths, in the character of a page in the 


tragedy of Mithridates, king of Pontus, 


in which ſhe was introduced only to ſing 
a long, Yet even in this ſhe met with 


great applauſe. This was in the year 


1728, at which time ſhe was but ſeven- 
teen years of age; and 1n the very ſame 
ſeaſon we ſind, that the audience paid ſo 
great attention to her merit in the part of 
Phillida, in Cibber's Love in a Riddle, 
which was damned, that they let her al- 
ways peaceably go through her part. In 
the year 1730, ſhe had an opportunity of 
diſplaying moſt amazing comic powers, 


1n the character of Nell in the Devil to 


Pay. Her merit in this character occa- 
ſioned her ſalary to be doubled, and not 
only eſtabliſhed her own reputation with 
the audience, but fixed the piece itſelf 
on the conſtant liſt of acting farces; an 
honour which, perhaps, it would never 


have 
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have arrived at, had ſhe not performed 
the capital character in it, nor may long 
maintain, when her ſupport i ia it is loſt, 
To expatiate on her merits as an actreſs, 
whilſt ſhe keeps within the extenſive walk 
which is adapted to her excellence, would 
carry me far beyond my deſign, and in- 
deed be ſuperfluous to thoſe who have 
ever ſeen her in theſe characters. 


It is very remarkable, that Mr. Quin 


and this laſt mentioned lady could never 
agree while they were united in the ſame 
company: there are ſeveral bon mots fa- 
thered upon him, which he is ſaid to have 
ſpoken upon her account; but as they 
are too indelicate and indecent to be 
printed, they cannot find a place here. 


I am ſorry to be obliged to ſay, that 


Quin's wit knew no bounds, and that he 
was frequently ſevere and laſcivious even 
to the ladies, It is, indeed, averred, 
but upon what foundation T will not take 
upon me to ſay, that the firſt diſguſt 
Quin took to this lady, was upon his 
oftering ſome indecencies to her in her 


dreſſing-room ; ſhe made a complaint to 


the manager, who rebuked him for his 
conduct. This lady's virtue had never 
been impeached, and he ought not there- 


fore to have ſuppoſed, that fo brutiſh an 
attack, as it is ſaid, he made upon her, 


could 
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could meet with ſucceſs ; but Sir John 
Falſtaff would not give himſelf much 
time or trouble in his amours; and it was 
a rule with him, if he did not fucceed at 
the firſt onſet, never to rally his forces. 
Perhaps he. might think that the rank 
he bore as an actor, and that peculiarity 
of humour for which he was ſo famous, 
entitled him to the favour of every ac- 
treſs that he thought worthy of his no- 
tice, He had certainly, in his latter days, 
laid aſide much of that delicacy of ſenti- 
ment which muſt have aCtuated him in 
his juvenile years; for it cannot be ſup- 
poſed, that Mrs. L——, for whom he 
riſqued ſo much, was as eaſily obtained as 
a hackney-coach off the ſtand. 

What is here ſaid, may ſerve as a ſpe- 
cimen of his manner of addreſiing the 
ladies, whilſt he was upon the ſtage, and 
may be conſidered as an apology for not 
enumerating any more of his intrigues. 


ee A . „ N.. 

Mr. Garricts rheatrical purſuits, Mr. 
Rich's contemplible opinion of alors. 
The mild treatment the French players 
met with in 1748; and the ſevere treat- 
ment of the foreign dancers in 1755. 

Modern theatrical tumults, and their 

ee & . 


R. Garrick acted but one ſeaſon 
at Goodman's Fields, notwith- 
ſtanding the crowded and polite audiences 
he attracted thither from the weſt-end of 
the town. Having very advantageous 
propoſals made him from Dublin, he fe- 
paired to that city in the ſummer of the 
ſame year, whete he found the like tri- 
bute paid to his merit, as he had received 
from his own countrymen. To the fer- 
vice of the latter, however, he eſteemed 
himſelf more immediately bound, and 
therefore, in the enſuing winter, engaged 
himſelf with Mr. Fleetwood at Drury- 
lane, where he continued to perform ill 
the year 1745; in the winter of which, 

e again went over to Ireland, and con- 
tinued there through the whole of that 
ſeaſon, being a joint manager with Mr. 
Sheridan, in the direQion and profits 
of | Ihe Theatte- Royal in Smock. Alley. 

ö From 
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From thence he returned to England, 
and was engaged for the ſeaſon of 1746, 
with the late Mr. Rich at Covent- Garden, 
where he played Ranger in Dr. Hoadley's 
Suſpicious Huſband, and Fribble in his 
own farce of Miſs in her Teens, This, 
however, was his laſt performance as an 
hired. actor; for in the cloſe of that fea- 
fon, Mr. Fleetwood's patent for the 
management of Drury-lane being ex- 
pired, and that gentleman having no in- 
clination to purſue farther a deſign, by 
which, from his want of acquaintance 
with the proper conduct of it, or ſome 
other reaſons, he had already conſiderab!y 
Impaired his fortune; Mr. Garrick, in 
conjunction with Mr. Lacey, purchaſed 
the property of that theatre, together 
with the. renovation of the patent; and 
in the winter of 1747, opened with the 
beſt part of Mr. Fleetwood's former 
company, and the great additional 
ſtrength of Mr. Barry, Mrs, Cibber, and 
Mrs. Pritchard, from Covent Garden. 
Theſe, with Mr. Garrick and Mr. Quin, 
had all acted together the preceding 
winter at. Covent-Garden ; but now Mr. 
Rich had no capital performer remain- 
ing but Mr. Quin, who never after quit- 
ted him, till he retired from the ſtage, 


H | Mr, 
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Mr. Garrick, upon the opening of 


Drury-lane theatre under his manage- 
ment, ſpoke an excellent prologue, which 
was written by Mr. Samuel Johnſon, and 
which concluded with this addreſs ro 
the town ; 


Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 

* As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die; 

** Tis yours, this night, to bid the reign cotumence 
Ok reſcu'd nature, and reviving ſenſe; 

To chace the charms of ſound, the pomp of ſhow, 
* For uſeful mirth, and falutary woe; 

*« Bid ſcenic virtue form the riſing age, 

© And truth diffuſe her radiance from the ſtage,” 


Notwidkſtandlvs ſo formithbls a com- 

any were united at Drury-lane, under 
Mr. Garrick's banner, Quin alone brought 
full houſes for a whole ſeaſon at Covent- 
Garden; and Rich was pleaſed to ſay, 
That he was glad he had got rid of ſuch 
turbulent ſervants, who were better paid 
than the admirals of his majelty's navy, 
without being of any advantage either to 
him or the flate. if he had ſpoke his 
mind, he did not think Quin's preſiding 
at the head of his company was of my 
great benefit to him; for he attributed th 
good houſes be had intirely to . 
tomimes, which he now inſirufed the town 
With, and which he gonſidered as a more 


rational 
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JAMES QUIN. 75 
Wy, entertainment than all Shake- 
ſpeare's works together. This may, per- 
haps, be thought too ſevere by ſome of 
his friends, and it may be urged, that 
though he gratified the vitiated taſte of, 
the town with Harlequinades, he was ſen- 


ſible that it was an invaſion of Mel- 


pomene and Thalia's territories z but the 
amazing expence he was at for ſcenes and 
decorations; his performing Harlequin 
{till himſelf in ſome particular ſcenes 
his turning off three of his capital per- 
formers, and at length, his diſmiſſing 


Quin; will clearly prove, that he looked 
upon pantomime as a ſuperior . kind 


of entertainment to either tragedy or 
comedy. 

1 9 5 the. peace hr Aix la Chapelle, 
hich was concluded in 1748, a troop of 
French actors once more paid us a viſit in 
this capital. They hired the Little 
Theatre in the Hay- market upon their 
own account, and obtained a licence for 
repreſenting, French plays. On the firſt 
night of their performance, there was 
a monſtrous tumult, which ſeemed to 
threaten a total demolition z but the young, 
men of qualicy, who.did not chuſe to be 
Interrupted in any diverſion that had the 
royal licence, broke the heads of ſuch of 
the audience as oppoſed the performance, 

M3, -* and, 
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and, by ſuperiority of numbers, at length 


turned them out. However, the repre- 
ſentation of French plays had but a very 
ſhort run; the manager was ruined, and 
the performers begged about the ftreets. 
The French, or rather foreign dancers 
did not meet with fo mild a treatment at 
Drury-lane in 1753. It appeared by the 
liſt that was then printed, that there were 
not above two Frenchmen among them ; 
but the cry was fo great againlf them, 
that no reaton could be heard; and though 
this was the moſt magnificent ſpectacle in 
the ballet way, that ever was repreſent- 
ed, they were not ſuffered to proceed; 
and the audience not only pulled up the 
benches in the pit, demoliſhed the ſcenes 
and chandeliers, and ſome of the ſconces ; 


but after having vented part of their rage 


at the theatre, they repaired to Mr. Gar- 
rick's houfe in Southampton-ſtreet, and 
broke every window in the front of 
it. This attempt to divert the town 
coſt the managers, beſides the expence 
of ſcenery and decorations which they 
prepared for the repreſentation, upwards 
of a thouſand pounds, by the damage 
they ſuſtained from the depredations of 

the rioters. 
From this time the theatres remained 
very peaceable will the winter of the 
year 
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R., JAMES QULN. 77 
year Bis ; and though it is rather ante- 
dating events to mention it here, as I ſhall 
ſay but a few words upon it, the reader 
will, it is hoped, pardon a fmall anachroniſm, 
to be no farther diſturbed hereafter with 
the tumults of the theatre. The ſubje& of 
this diſturbance was the non admittance of 
half-price to pantomimes. But this was 


rather the pretexr than the cauſe ; as the 


real ſource of this tumvlr might be traced 
to a miſunderſtanding between a certain 


Hibernian genius and Mr. Garrick, after 


he had been the manager's gueſt and toad- 
eater for ſome years: for having wrote 
a play, which was not approved of, and 
therefore not acted, all his former adula- 
tion was turned into ſcurrility and abule ; 


he attacked the manager in the public 


news-papers, criticiſed His acting, cen- 
ſured his geſticulation, condemned his 
pronunciation, and tortured his ceconomy 
into parſimoriy and meanneſs. Not con- 
rented with this literary revenge, he wait- 
ed for an opportunity to injure him in his 


property, and make him odious in the 


eyes of the town. An opportunity at 
length occvrred, and this individual, of 
no great conſequence in life, had his 
vanity and reſentment fo far gratified, as 
to give laws to both theatres with relpect 
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Theſe are ſo many corroborating evi- 
dences of the inutility of the military 
power at the theatres; and if we take a re 
troſpective view of the hiſtory of the ſtage, 
from the time of the reſtoration of king 
Charles, and the reſtoration of the drama. 
to the year 1721, when the military aid 
was called in, we find there were few, it 
any, tumults at the theatres, before that 
period; and that ſuch delinquents as were 
refractory, and would. diſturb the amule- 
ment of the reſt of the audience, were 
more ſeverely puniſhed before, than ſince 
it took e 
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The quarrel between Rich and Quin impar- 
tially related. Quin leaves the ſtage. 
His connexions and acquaintance. His 
generous bebaviour to Mr. Thomſs. 
The effect of ſpeaking the prologue to 
Coriolanus. 


E now approach that period, when 
| y \ Mr. Quin's loſs to the ſtage was, 
in many reſpects, irreparable, At the 
end of the winter of the year 1748. 
Quik having taken umbrage at Rich's 
behaviour, 
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velidhitur: retired in a fit of ſpleen and 
reſentment to Bath, notwithſtanding his 
1 under engagements to that mana- 

Though Rich ought to have known 
Gar Quin never put up with any inſult, 
and though he too late repented of what 
he had done, yet he thought by treating 
him with ſilent contempt, to make him 
ſubmit to his own terms. On the other 
hand, Quin, whoſe generous heart began 
now to relent, having uſed his old ac- 
quaintance ſo cavalierly, reſolved to ſacri- 
fice his reſentment to his friendſhip, and 


wrote early the next ſeaſon a laconic- 
epiſtle to Rich in theſe words: 


17 am at Bath. | „ie 


Rich thought this by no means a ſuffi- 
cient apology for bis behaviour, and re- 
turned an anſwer, in almoſt as laconic, 
though not quite ſo civil a manner. 


Stay there, and be 7 TION) Rich. 


This reply coſt the public one of the. 
greateſt ornaments of the ſtage, for as he 
and Mr. Garrick did not agree very 
well together, whilſt they continued rival 
actors, he could not brook ſubmitting to 
his competitor in dramatic fame; and 3 


\ 
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he now took a firm reſolution of never 
engaging again with /o inſolent a blockbead, 
as he ſtiled Rich for this anſwer, there 
was no theatrical door open for him, with- 
out he. had turned opera ſinger. He, 
nevertheleſs, came from Bath 1n the year 
1749, to play the part of Othello at 
Covent-Garden theatre, for the benefit of 
the unhappy ſufferers by the fire in Corn- 
hill, which happened on the 25th of 
March, in the year 1748 ; and he after- 
wards continued many ſucceſſive years to 
come conſtantly to London, to perform 
the character of Sir John Falſtaff, for his 
old and truſty friend Ryan; but in the 
year 1754, having loſt two of his front 
teeth, he was, compelled to decline the 
talk, and wrote a comic eilte to en 
upon the occaſion, | 


My dear F. "+ FIR 


ere is no perſon on earth, cm I cw, 
fooner ſerve than RYAN but, by 
G-d, I will whiſtle Falſtaff for % man. 


Thus have we gone thraugh the thea- 
trical character of Mr. Quin, who having 
arrived at the ſummit ot his profeſſion, 
prudenily retired to a private retreat, 
where, if he did not add to the luſtre of 
bis reputation as an actor, he avoided 
| | diminiſh- 
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diminiſhing it as ſuch, and never ſullied 
it as a man. If he has not left behind 
him any one who can fill all his moſt. 
important parts ſo perfectly as himſelf ; 
yet, as long as Mr. Garrick chuſes to in- 
dulge us with his performance, great 
juſtice will be done to Lear, Hamlet, and 
Sir John Brute; in Barry, we may ſtill find 
an Othello and a Jaffier; in Moſſop, a 
Zanga ; and in Shuter, a Falſtaff. 

Whilſt Mr. Quin continued upon the 
ſtage, he conſtantly kept company with 
the greateſt geniuſes of the age; he was 
well known to Pope and Swiit, and the 
preſent Earl of C-————q often in- 
vited him to his table; but there was 
none for whom he entertained a higher 
eſteem than Mr, James Thomſon, author 
of the Seaſons, and many dramatic pieces. 
This genius had, in the early part of his 

life, by his writings, and the recom- 
mendations they gave him, conſtantly en- 
joyed a very comfortable ſubſiſtence ; he 
had traveiled as a companion with the 
honourable Mr. Charles Talbot, with 
whom he viſited moſt of the courts of 
Europe, and returned with his views 
greatly enlarged, not of exterior nature 
only, and the works of art, bur of human 
life and manners, and of the conſtitution 
and policy of the ſeveral ſtates, their 
: con- 
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Adee ab their religious inſtitu- 
tions. Upon his return to England, the 
Chancellor, at Mr. J albot's recommenda- 
tion, made him his ſecretary of briefs, a 
place of little attendance, ſuiting his re- 
tired indolent way of life, and equal to 
all his wants. This place fell, When 
death not long after deprived him of his 
noble patron, and he then found hiqmſe! 
reduced to a ſtate of precarious de- 
pendence; in this fituation, having 
created ſome few debts, and his creditors 
finding that he had no longer any cer- 

tain ſupport, became 1nexorable, and 
imagined by confinement to force that 
from his friends which his macdeſty; would 
not, permit him to aik, 

One of theſe occaſions Facmiſhed, Mr. 
Quin with an opportunity of diſplaying 
the natural goodneſs of his heart, and 
the diſintereſtedneſs of his friendſhip. 
Hearing that Thomſon was confined in a 
ſpunging-houſe, for a debt of about 
ſeventy pounds, he repaired to the place, 
and having enquired for, was introduced 
to the bard. Thomſon was a good deal 
diſconcerted at feeing Quin in ſuch a 
place, as he had always taken great pains 
o conceal his wants, and the more 10, as 
Quin told him he was come to ſup. with 
him, being conſcious that all the money 
be 
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he was poſſeſſed of would ſcarce procure 
1 good one, and that there was no credit 
to be expected in thoſe houſes, His 
anxiety upon this head was however re- 
moved, upon Quin's informing him, 
That as he ſuppoled it would have been 
inconvenient to have had the ſupper 
dreſſed at the place they were in, he had 
ordered it from an adjacent tavern; and 
as a prelude, half a dozen of claret was in- 
troduced. Supper being over, and the 
bottle circulating pretty briſkly, Quin 
laid, It is time now we ſhould balance 
* accounts :” this aſtoniſhed Thomſon, 
who imagined he had ſome demand upon 
nim but Quin perceiving it, continued, 
Mr. Thomſon, the pleaſure 1 have had 
© in peruling your works, 1 cannot eſti- 
„ mate at leſs than a hundred pounds, 
and J infift upon now acquitting the 
debt: —on ſaying this, he put down 
a note of that value, and took his leave, 
without waiting for a reply. 

By this means was Thomfon releaſed 
from confinement; and Quin nad the 
pleaſure to ſee him a few years after 
again in affluence, having obtained the 
place of ſurveyor-general of the Lee- 
ward Iſlands. After this he wrote ſeve- 
ral dramatic pieces, amongit others his . 
tragedy of Agamemnon, which was acted 

£5 CHE | with 
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with applauſe in 1738 ; and the tragedy of 
Edward and Eleanora,' which he prepared 
for the ſtage the enſuing year, when he 
was refuſed a licence for it. Coriolanus 
was the laſt dramatic piece he wrote, and 
had not yet been acted, as the prologue 
teſtiſies, at the time of his death in 1748. 
This pleaſing poet's principal merit not 
lying in the dramatic way, and this, 
though the laſt, being far from the 
beſt of his works, even of that kind, ! 
cannot pay any very exalted compli- 
ments to the piece; yet, in juſtice ro ihe 
amiable character of its author, Il multi 
not avoid calling to mind in this place. 
the grateful tribute of ſenſibility paid to 
his memory at the firſt repreſentation o. 
it; when, on a recapitulation of his lo!s 
in the prologue, tpoken by Mr. Quin. 
upon his faying in a manner peculiarly 
affecting, and not without the viſible tear 
trickling down his cheek, 
A come not here your candour to implore, 

«© For ſcenes whoſe author is— alas! no more. 

« He wants no advocate his cauſe to plead; 

« You yourſelves will be patrons of the dead; — 
ſcarce an eye but began to moiſten, and 
ere he bad finiſhed the prologue, a tri- 
butary tear was beſtowed. by almoſt every 
ſpectator, ſo general was the ſenſe ſhewn 
of the value of a a good and moral man. 

CHAP, 
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The attention that was paid Mr. Quin by the 
late Prince of Wales. Is appointed tutor 
for the Engliſb language to his royal high- 

 meſs's children. They perform plays under 
his tuition, Hlis extatic exclamation upon 
a public occaſion. His rencounter with 

Theophilus Cibber at the Bedford coffee- 


houſe. His retreat to Bath, and manner 
of living there. 


R. Quin had, during the courſe of 
his acting, from his judgment in 
the Engliſh language, and the knowledge 
of the hiſtory of Great Britain, corrected 
many miſtakes which our immortal bard 
Shakeſpeare had by overſight, or the 
volatileneſs of his genius, {uffered to creep 
into his works ; he alſo changed many 
_ obſolete phraſes in his favourite poet, and 
reſtored the proper pronunciation of vari- 
ous words to the ſtage, from whence it 
had been Jong baniſhed, Thele talents, 
joined to his merit as an actor, recom- 
mended him to the obſervation of his 
late royal highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
father to his preſent Majeſty, who ap- 
pointed him to inſtruct his children in 
the true pronunciation of their mother 
 wngue. In order to accompliſh _ 
— the 
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the more effectually, it was neceſſary 
they ſhould accuſtom themſelves to the 
reading of Milton, and {ome of our beſt. 
dramatic poets; this naturally created in 
them a deſire to perform the parts they 
rehearſed ; and his late royal highneſs, 
Who was a tender and indulgent father, 
readily. gratified their inclination. Mr. 
Quin perfected his royal pupils in their 
parts, and his preſent Majeſty, with his 
brothers and ſiſters, repreſented ſeveral 
plays under his tuition at Leiceſter- 
houſe. 

Nothing could ſurpaſs the Joy he felt 
when he was from time to time informed of 
the virtuous and gracious diſpoſition of his 
royal pupil, contemplating with pleaſure 
The felicity of the nation under fo good 
and juſt a prince; and upon being 1n- 
formed with what elegance and noble 
propriety his! Majeſty delivered his firſt 
gracious ſpeech from the throne, he cried 
out in a kind of extaſy— Ay—] taught 
the boy to ſpeak !“ Nor did his 
Majeſty forget his old tutor, though ſo 
remote from court; for it is poſitively 


averred, that ſoon after his acceſſion to 


the throne, he gave orders, without any 
application being made to him, that 2 
genteel penſion ſhould be paid * —_—_ 


auring his life. 
, It 
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It is true, that Mr. Quin was not in 
abſolute need of this royal benefaction; 
for, upon quitting the ſtage, he thought 
it was prudent to make ſome proviſion 
for the remainder of his days, and as he was 
never married, and had none but diſtant 
relations, he refolved to fink half of his 
ſmall fortune, in order to procure an 
eaſy competence. The duke of B 
who always profeſſed a great regard for 
him, hearing of his deſign, ſent tor him, 
and very generouſly told him, that he 
would grant him an annuity for his life, 
upon much better terms than any he 
could procure from perſons who made a 
profeſſioa of granting annuities; and ſo 
in reality he did, for Mr, Quin obtained 
two hundred pounds a year for two thou- 
{and pounds, With this proviſion d'en, 
and about two thouſand more he had 
in the funds, he retired to Bath, a place 
hs had always in his eye for a retreat, as 
the manner of living, and the company 
that aſſociated there, were ſo entirely con- 
lonant to his plan of life; he according- 
iy hired a houſe there, and had it fitted 
up in a decent, not elegant, manner. 
We may now ſuppoſe Mr. Quin at 
Bath; but before we fix him there for 
good, we muſt relate an adventure that 
happened at the Bedford coffee-houle 
. about 
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about this time. The. Cibber, whole 
| Impertinence conſtantly kept pace with 
his vanity, having taken ſomething amiſs 
that Quin had faid concerning his act. 
ing“, came one night ſtrutting into the 
coffee-houſe, and having walked up to 
the fire-place, he ſaid, ** He was come 
to call that capon- leined raſcal to an ac- 
* count for taking Jiberties with his 
„ character.“ Somebody told him, that 
he had paſſed by Quin, who was ſitting 
at the other end of the room in the 
window—* Ay, fo I have ſure enough, 
fays he, but I fee he is buſy talking to 
„Rich, and I won't diſturb them now. 
& Tlltake anotheropportunity.” —* But, 
continued his informer, finding the back- 
wardneſs of Cibber, and willing to have 
ſome ſport, ** he ſets off for Bath to- 
«« morrow, and may not, perhaps, be ir 
<4. town again this twelvemonth.“ ““ 1: 
s that the caſe,” ſaid Cibber, (fomewha: 
nettled at finding his courage was ſuſpect- 
ed) then l' &en chaſtiſe him now.“ — 
Upon this he goes up to Quin, and calls 
out aloud, Tou- Mr. Quin, I think you 
« call yourſelf, I inſiſt upon ſatisfaction 
for the affront you gave me yeſter- 


D This was the pretext ; but the real ſource of 
this quarrel may be traced in Oway, VI. 


« day—- 
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„ day—demme.”——*< If you have a 
„mind to be ne * (replied Quin) 
«© TN do it for you with all my heart, 
„% d- mn me.” Draw, Sir,” reſumed 
Cibber, * or Plt be through your guts 
„this inſtant.”——< This (ſaid Quin) 
is an improper place to rehearſe Lord 
«© Foppington in; but if you'll go under 
„e the Piazza, I may, perhaps, make you 
put up your {word faſter than you drew 
{© it,” —Cibder now went out; Quin fol- 
lowed, when they immediately drew 
Cibber parried, and retreated as far as 
the garden rails, when Quin, tired with 
trifling ſo long, made a lunge, in doing 
wich he tumbied over a tone : Cibbec 
taking the advantage of the accident, 
made a thruſt at him, ſlightly wounded. 
him in the forehead, and run off full 
peed towards the church, as if for ſanc- 
tuaty. 

Cibber put to flight, and D 8 wound 
dreſſed; the latter fer ont, according to 
his intention, the next day for Bath; and 
now let us take a view of his manner of 
ing in this city: to do this, it will be 
necellary to obſerve how people in gene- 
ral paſs their time here. It is cuſtomary 
to begin the morning by bathing, which 
continues from ſix till about nine; the 
company then repair to the pump-houſe, 
3 ſome 
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ſome to drink the hot waters, but mort 
for paſtime, as they are here amuſed by 
a band of muſic, which fills up the in- 
tervals of wit and pleaſantry. From 
| bence the ladies withdraw to the female 
coffee- houſe, and from thence to their 
lodgings to breakfaſt; the gentlemen a: 
the ſame time withdraw to their coffee - 
houſes, to read the papers, and converſe 
upon the news of the day, or ſuch topics 
as may occaſionally occur; and it muſt be 
acknowledged that this is done with a 
j freedom and eaſe not be met with in he 
1 coffee or chocolate-houſes of this city, for 
all reftraint is there laid aſide, and every 
one looks upon the preſent company as 
he would a ſet of old acquaintance, whom 
he had known for many years. Public 
breakfaſts are often given by perſons ot 
rank at the aſſembly houſes, and ſome- 


& times private Concerts. There are alſo in 
1 the morning lectures read upon vari- 
ous branches of arts and ſciences, for 
4 thoſe who are inclined to improve their 
knowledge or refreſhtheir memories. At 
* noon the company appear upon the 
Parade and other walks, when they form 
Parties for card-playiog or dancing for the 
cvening. The more ſtudious may now 
. amuſe themſelves at the bookſellers ſhops, 
* Which and the coffee-houles, where 
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they are dp the uſe of pen and paper, 
they ſubſcribe upon their arrival, We 
may now ſuppoſe it dinner-time, and if 
our friend partook of all the exerciſes 
of the morning, he was not behind- 
hand in playing a pretty good knife and 
fork; as Bath is furniſhed with elegant 
proviſions of every kind, and excellent 
cooks. Dinner being Eniſhed, the com- 
pany meet again at the pump-houſe, when, 
if fine weather, they adjourn to the walks, 
and from thence repair to the aſſembly 
to drink tea. The evening concludes ac- 
cording to their reſpective engagements, 
either in viſiting, at the play, or the ball. 
Thus Bath yields a continued rotation of 
diverſions, and people of all ways of 


thinking, even from the libertine to the 


methodiſt, have it in their power to com- 
pleat the day with employment agree- 
able to their taſte and diſpoſition. Quin, 
who moved in the happy medium be- 
tween both, could doubtleſs avail him- 
ſelf of the paſtimes this agreeable place 
affords : if he did not often riſe at fix to 
bathe, or drink hot water in the pump- 
room, for the ſake of being in faſhion, 
he could enjoy the ſprightlineſs of 
the converſation, and join in with the 
humouriit or the ſatiriſt; he could com- 
ment upon the news of the day, with the 


8 „Folideian 
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| politician or the ſchemiſt, at the coffee- 
houſe ; take a turn with Flirtilla upon 
the' parade at noon; enjoy his friend and 
his mutton at tho; crack a bottle and 
ſmoke his pipe till tea-time ; play a ſober 
game at whift at the rooms ; and retire 
contented to bed, without his loffes or 
aun, way interrupting his ene 
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' The calumnies invented of Mr. Quin during 
his refidence at Bath, A refutation of 

* them. The merit of the celebrated beau 
Naſb placed in its due light. 
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UCH then is the life which Mr. 

Quin paſſed for upwards of ſixteen 
years at Bath, without any interruption 
to his eaſe, contentment, pleaſantry, and 
humour; though he was not without his 
calumniators, his ſatiriſts, and even his 
murderers ;—for he was many times put 
to death, even in the public papers, 
long before he really departed this life. 


| « Envy 3980 merit as its ſhade Py TH | 
. And as a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true.“ 


— 
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go he el of Bath conſtantly buz- 
zing about him, to catch each accent fal- 
ling from his tongue, in order to paſs it 
current for their own, were not content- 
ed with robbing him of his wit, but 
more than once attacked his reputation; 
for not to mention the ridiculous reports 
of his marriage at church, where they 
would inſinuate he had not been for many 
years; what but the higheſt pitch of 
malice could have framed the report 
which was ſpread of his deſign to ſupplant 
beau Naſh, during his life, in the poſt of 
Maſter of the Ceremonies ? As this affair 
has made ſome noiſe, and has already ap- 
peared in print, it will be neceſſary to con- 
ſider it with more attention than reports 
of a leſs ferious nature. 
A perſon of Naſh's acquaintance in 
London, who pretended to have great 
influence with lord C-—-, informed him 
by letter, that Quin was interceding to 
ſupplant him 1n his poſt of Maſter of the 
Ceremonies; and to give this ſome colour, 
he tranſmitted to him at the ſame time a 
letter, ſuppoſed. to be written from Quin 
at Bath to his lordſhip in town, which 
9 under a flying cover, to be tranſmit- 
ted to my lord by Naſh's correſpondent. 
It is amazing that this officious friend to 
the old beau could fo far build upon his 
credulity 
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credulity and want of diſcernment, as to 
impoſe upon him ſuch a letter as he made 

uin write to my lord, as the grammar 
and ſpelling muſt at once have detected 
the impoſition to a perſon who would 
give himſelf a moment's time to reflect , 
and yet Naſh was ſo far impoſed upon, as 
to print the letter verbatim, and diſperſe 
it, in order to expoſe Quin's infincerity 
and ignorance, without conſidering that 
they recoiled with double force upon 
himſelf, 
We find this "ly inſerted in /Naſh's 
Life, lately printed; and as the reader 
will certainly not be diſpleaſed to ſee it 
here, in order to clear Mr. Quin from 
the imputation of being its author, we 
ſhall tranſcribe it in che dieſs. we there 
meet with it. 

The letter from, the intermediate cor- 
reſpondent to Nur aſh, is as Follows : e 


Dear Naſb, London, 08; 8, 1760. 


O poſts. ago I received. a letter from 
Quin? the old player, covering one 10 my 
lord, which be left open for my peruſal, 
which, after reading, he defired 1 might ſeal 
up and deliver. The requeſt he makes is {0: 
extraordinary, that it W induced me to 
fend you the copy of bis letter to my lord, 
WHICH is 45 follaws < 
My 
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My dear Lord, Bath, Of. 3, 1760. 
LD beaux Knaſh has made him ſelſe Jo 
" diſagreeable here io all the company that 
comes here to Bath, that the Corporation of 
this City have it now under their conſideration 
to remove him from beeing Maſter of the 
Ceremotnes, ſhould he be continued, the in- 
habitants of thiſs-city will be ruined, as the 
% company declines 10 come to Bath, On 
his act, 
Give me leave to ſbeto to your l:yd/hip how 
be bebeaved at the firſt ball he had vere thiſy 
ſeaſon, which was Tuſaay laſt, A younge 


ay was asked to dance a miiueat.--She 


begg the gent®..would be pleaſed to exquiſe 
here, as ſhe did not chuſe to dance; upon 
bis old Naſh called out ſo as to be heard by 
all the company in the rom - dam yo, 
Madam, what buiſneſs . have yo here, if yo 
do not dance—upon which the lady was ſe 
afrighted ſbe roſe ond dunced,—- the reſet of 
the companey was ſo much offended, that not 


one lady more would dance a minueat that 


night, In the country dance” no Perſon of 
note danced except two boys lords $ and 
7, the reſi of the companey that danced 
warre only the families of all the haber- 
das'ber's, machinikes, and inkeepers, in the 


three A cared bruſoed up and colexted to. | 
gether, 


I have 
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I have known upon ſuch an occaiſon as 
this's ſeventeen Dutcheſs and ContiſF to be at 
the opening of the ball at Bath, now not one. 
This man by bis pride and exiravigancis bas 
out lived his reafien it would be happy for 
thiſs' tity thai he was ded; and is now only 
fit to reed Shirlock upon death by which he 
may ſeave his ſoul, and gaine more than all 


the proffits he can make, by bis white batt, 
ſuppoſe it was to be died red; 


The faut. I have now to regues i by 
what I now have wrote yo; is that your 
lordſhip will be ſo kind as to ſpeke to Mr. 
Pitt for io recommend me to the Corporation 
of this City to ſuccede this old Sinner as Maſ- 
ter of the Cerremonies and yo R much 


_ oblige” 
My Lord your 
2 5 Hnr. and 
OF, Seri. 


N. B. There was {ome other private AI- 
ters and offers in Quin's letter to my lord, 
which do not relate to you. 


If it were neceſſary to prove, that it 
was impoſſible Mr. Quin could ever write 
ſuch a collection of unintelligible non- 
ſenſe, it wopld only require a compariſon 
of the different parts of this extraordi- 
nary epiſtle. In the firſt line the writer 
| ſpells 


eins id. 
ſells 1 name with a K, and yet pre- 
ſently after he ſpells it right ; the author 
makes him write dead without the a, and 
yet he immediately ſpells dear» with the 
2; in ene part he writes. ceremonies with 
the i before the u, and prefently makes 
him put it in the proper place; but to 
recompenſe for this unintentional correct- 
neſs, he puts a couple of rs. It were, in- 
deed, needleſs to comment upon fo ridicu- 
lous a compoſition, which at the firſt 
view proves itſelf an impoſition and à 
Torgery. - | | 
With reſpect to Quin s being deſirous 
of obtaining the office of Mater of the 
Ceremonies at Bath, 1t will be only ne- 
ceſſary to take a ſhort retroſpect of the 
laſt fifteen years of his life: firſt, his re- 
treat from the ſtage, by which he ſacri- 
ficed between twelve and fourteen hun- 
dred pounds a year, an income he could 
never expect to gain in quality of Maſ- 
ter of the Ceremonies; ſecondly, his 
declining to appear in public for even 
his friend Ryan, on account of his age 
and infitmities; and thirdly, upon Naſh's 
death, his not taking the leaſt ſtep that 
indicated a deſire of becoming his ſuc- 
ceſſor; a deſigu he might then, no doubt, 
have eaſily accomplithed, as it was at 
that time an employ that almoſt went a- 
ö beging. 
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begging. As I imagine the reader is by 
this time thoroughly convinced that Mr. 
Quin was neicher the author of the letter 
attributed to him, or any way deſirous of 
ſupplanting Nafh as Maſter of the Cere- 
monies, we ſhall diſmiſs the ſubje& with 
a ſhort remark, which is, that Naſh muſt 
at the time he took ſo much pains to cir- 
culate this impoſition, have been upon the 
verge of dotage; and that doubtleſs, the 
ſuſpicion he had of Quin's being the real 
author, Joined to the Jatter's reſentmenr 
for entertaining ſo mean an opinion ©! 


him, muſt have occaſioned that coldne!; 


which continued between them till the 
time of Naſh's death, as they never had 
any open rupture, or any private miſun- 
deritanding, beſides this, that ever tran- 
{pired. 

As L have been obliged through impar- 
tiality to cenſure Mr. Naſh's conduct it 
this affair, I will in turn acknowledge his 
merits, and muſt own that no man was 
ever better calculated than himſelf for 
the office he filled, ſo long as his memory 


and other abilities were unimpaired by 


age; for it is certain, that he great!) 
- poliſhed the manners of the age, and 
brought Bath to that regularity and per- 
ſection which we now ſee it, not without 


Oy ruggles A prejudice and cuſ- 


tom. 
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tom. It is true, he ſoon prevailed upon 
the ladies to diſcontinue wearing aprons, 
by a piece of effrontery that would have 
been highly reſented in any other perſon ; 
but as King of Bath he reigned with ab- 
ſolute ſway, —He one night ſtripped off 
the ducheſs of Q>-nſb—y's apron, and 
threw it upon one of the back benches 
amangſt the ladies maids, ſaying, That 
bans were only fit for Abigails ro appear 

But the men were more refractory, 
. it was ſome time before he could bring 
them to obedience: they would frequent- 

ly appear at the ball in boots, and would 
generally come to the rooms with ſwords, 
The firſt impropriety he rallied them out 
of by the repreſentation: of a puppet» 
ſhew, where Punch appeared booted 2nd 
ſpurred, in the character of a country 
quire, and upon his wedding- night was 
going to bed with them on; when his 
lady remonſtrating at his extravagance, 
he replied, You. may as well bid me 
pull off my legs—I ride in boots 
dance in boots do every thing in 
„boots —it is all the faſhion at Bath, and 
++ I never intend to quit them as long ag 
« I live.” Though chis burleue had its 
deſired effect, he had not yet ſucceeded in 
his deſign. upon ſwords, When an affair 
happened at Bath, which proved ſo power 
6 K 2 | ful. 
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ful an auxiliary to him, that he beat them 
out of the field without any other weapons 
than common ſenſe and reaſon. The af- 
fair here mentioned was as follows: Two 
gameſters, whoſe names were Clarke and 
Taylor, tought a duel by torch-light in. 
the grove. : Taylor was run through the 
body, but lived ſeven years after, at which 
time his wound breaking out afteſh, it 
cauſed his death. Clarke from that time 
pretended to be a Quaker, but the ortho- 
dox brethren never cordially received bim 
among their number, and he died ſome 
years after in poverty and contrition, 
The raſhneſs of a lofing gameſter is nor 
now ſo much to be dreaded at Bath, and 
2 man may eſcape with his life after the 
loſs of his fortune, 4 


eee 


CHAP. XIV. 


Some * biftory, and original poetry ; 
" with animadverfions, remarks, 1 8 85 
Jens, e. & c. K M. | 


we 

N the Jaſt chapter * was neceſſary to 

ſtate ſome facts, and examine them 
with impartiality, that a proper judg- 
ment might be formed of the integrity of 
Mr. Quin, and we maligalty of his 
enemies. 


. 
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enemies. We ate now going to relate a 
fact that will in ſome degree corroborate 
what has been juſt ſupported ; that is, in 
how unimportant a light he conſidered the 
poſt of Maſter of the Ceremonies at 
Bath, to which Naſh. alone could com- 
municate conſequence, by his- being ſo: 
peculiarly. formed to fill it, and give it, at. 
leaſt, an imaginary dignity. . . 
It is well known at Bath, that when 
Naſh was by the inexorable tyrant. 
compelled to relinquiſh his ideal crown, 
the preſent Maſter. of the Ceremonies. 
was not even thought of as . his ſucceſſor. 
Mr. D being, however, at that time 
accidentally at Bath, and having. lately 
complimented a certain noble lord in a 
poem, he, half in jeſt and half in earneſt, 
laid, Suppoſe we make D-— King of 
Bath: this propoſal was ſeconded by two 
or three ladies, who had been obliquely, 
plaiſed in the fame. piece, and they. 
imagined it would be no ſmall feather in 
their cap, if they could ſay they had the 
Maſter of the Ceremonies for their pane- 
gyrilt, Accordingly, Mr. D Was, 
by theſe ladies en without oppoſition 

elected. 

Though Mr. p. did every thing in 
his power to render himſelf agteeable, 
there ſill remained ſome objections to his. 


+. _ perſon | 
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perſon and abilities; and upon a certain 
woman of faſhion 'being overlooked in 
the making vp of a party, the clamour 
was ſo ſtrongly raiſed againſt him, that 
it was agitated whether or no he ſhouid 
not be depoſed : but as every thing muſt 
be dene with a grace at Bath, a confe- 
rence was held to determine in what man- 
ner he ſhould be remerie. No one was 
ſuppoſed to underſtand punctilios of this 
ſort better than Quin, and he was ac- 
cordingly conſultec. My lord,“ ſaid 
he to the nobleman who applied to him, 
e if you have a mind to put him out, do 
et it at once, and yp an extiogviſher 
„ over hin 
Quin's advice was taken, and Mr. 
D--— was for a time ſupplanted by Mon- 
ſieur „ who with all the abject ſer- 
vility ind ontrie politeſſe for which his 
_ countrymen are ſo celebrated, could not 
give ſo much ſatisfaction as his a 


predeceſſor. 


Mr. D — during his batiſhmene, was 
aſſiduouſly employed in canvalling for 
favour and protection from his former 
patrons the next ſeaſon; and he exerted 
his talents to ridicule thoſe who had been 
inftrumental in dethroniag him. Quin 
appeared to him, by the advice he gave, 
as one of the moſt formidable and dange- 
e 1 rous 
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rous of e's enemies; and he could not, 
therefore, let him eſcape the laſh of his 
fatirical pen. An Epigram which Mr. 
D-——— wrote upon this occaſion, and 
which was handed about at Arthur's, lady 
N——'s rout, and of which a few copies 
were obtained, though it never yet appear- 
ed in print, will, doubtleſs, be accept- 
able to the reader, as he may rely 992 
its being genuine. 


An EPIGRAM Con xk CT ED. 


When Quin of all grace and all dignity void, 
Murder'd Cato the cenſor, and Brotus de- 
1 ſtroy' d, | 
He ſtrutted, be . you u mon Ree trace 
In bis action, delivery, or plumb-puddisg face; 
When he maſſacred Comus the gay god of mirth, 
He was ſuffzred becauſe we of actors had dearth, 
But when Foote with ſtrong judgment, and true 
genuine wit, 
Upon all his peculiar abſurdities hit; ; | 
When Garrick aroſe, with thoſe talents and fire, 
Which nature and all the nine muſes inſpire, 
Poor Gurs was negleQted, or laugh'd off the ſtage: 
So burſting with envy, and tortur'd with rage, 
He damn'd the whole town in a fory and fled, 
Little Bayes an extinguiſper clapp'd on bis bead. 
Vet we never ſhall Falſtaff behold ſo well done, 
With ſuch character, humour, ſuch ſpirit, ſuch fun, 
So great that we knew nut which moſt to admire, 
Glutton, paraſite, pander, pimp, letcher, or liar; 
He felt as he ſpoke, nature's dictates are true, 
ION he aged the part, his own picture he drew. 
1 . 
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Though it cannot with juſtice be ſaid, 
that this production did any great honour 
to the muſe of Mr. D „yet it muſt 
be owned that Quin was not a little 
nettled at it; and Mr. D-— would have 
found a very dangerous oppenent in his 
irritated antagoniſt, if he had not fallen 
upon a lucky expedient. to ſoften his re- 
ſentment. 
It was well known that Mr. Quin had 
a particular veneration for Joha Doty, 
and' Mr. D-— having at this time an 
__ acquaintance at Plymouth, he wrote to 
him in the moſt preſſing terms, not to 
Jail upon bis return to bring up as mary 
Fobn Dories as he could poſſibly cram in the 
Paſt-cbhaiſe; to take particular cart to have 
them of the veſt kind that could be got; and 
that he would make bim any poſſible return in 
his power, as his future welfare entirely de 
pended on it. The ſea- officer who was 
Mr. Ds correſpondent, executed his 
commiltion ſo completely, and arrived ſo 
enitically. at Bath with his cargo, at a time 
that there were no John Dories to be had 
at any price in that part of the country. 
that Quin, upon receiving the preſent, 
was perfectly reconciled to Mr, D-——; 


and entirely forgave him for his {atirical 
temper in rhime, | 


KSL Quin 
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Quin, having once prof+ ſſed a friend - 
ſhip for a perſon, never withdrew it, un- 
| leſs he had the moſt cogent, reaſons for his 
conduct; ſo that 52 was now ex- 
tremely elated with the proſpect of Quin's 
rotectſon, and theteupon renewed with 

a:ditional afſiduity his applications to 
the leading nobility of Bath, in order to 
be reinſtated in his former office. Nor 
were his hopes groundleſs, for from the 
moment it was known that Quin had. 
given him his ſuffrage, every one eagerly 
endeavoured to follow his example; and 
the little Monarch of Bath once more re- 
gained his throne. 

There are many charaSerk i in life whale 
peculiarities are ornamental to them z but 
which in men of adifferent ſtamp are ridicu- 
lous and diſguſting. Naſh was by nature 
formed for all that oſtentatious frivolity, 
ſo requiſite in a Maſter. of the Ceremo- 
nies: he was in every thing original; 
there was a whimſical refinement in his 
perſon, dreſs, and behaviour; it was 
habitual to him, and therefore ſat fo eaſy 
upon him, that no ftranger who came to 
Bath, ever expreſſed any ſurprize at his 
uncommon manner and appearance. Mr, 
D— probably thought that when he 
ſucceeded him in office, foppery and ex- 
i were its neceſſary 1 0 

| No 
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No man in England had ever thought of 
wearing. a white hat before Naſh, and 
the reaſon he gave for this peculiarity (for 
he did nothing without ſome plauſible 
_ Plea, at leaſt to himſelf) was, that it 

might not be changed. Mr. D—— has 
put on the white hat, and alledged the 
lame reaſon, though he has actually loſt 
two, and is now conſulting three hatters 
upon the proper cock of the third, Naſh 
always wore his ftock-buckle in front, be- 
cauſe he ſaid he had a wen in his neck, 
which would be very painful to him if too 
much preſſed.— Mr. D has no wen 
yet in his neck, and therefore, at preſent, 
wears his ſtock-buckle like other people; 
but he is in great hopes one is forming. 
Naſh, in the ſevereſt winter, never wore 
his waiſtcoat buttoned, but his ſhirt- 
boſom was conſtantly vilible: Mr. D- | 
intends to attempt the fame juvenile ap- 
pearance, as ſoon as the weather grows 
warm, and he can with Oy lay by his 
flannel waiſtcoat. 

Such ſtrict conformity in Mr. D 


to his predeceſſor's conduct, mult convince 
every one that he never intends making 
any innovations upon the pubiic or pri- 
vate government with which he is in 
truſted; and therefore, every admirer of 
the paſtimes and amuſements of Bath 
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may reſt aſſured, that though Naſh and 
Quin are no more, decency, good manners, 
and preper regulations, will ſtill continue 
to prevail, while Mr. D remains in 
* poſſeſſion of his throne. 
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7 Be good intelligence that latterly ſubfi bed 


between Mr. Garrick. and Mr. Quin. 
Vifits him every ſummer at Hampton. 
The peculiar facetiouſneſs of the company 
in the excurſion of 1705 ; poetry written 
"_ the cc an.— His illneſs.— His death, 


ROM the time that Quin retired 
F from the ſtage, a good harmony ſub- 
fitted, and a regular correſpondence was 
carried on, between Mr. Garrick and him ; 
and when he paid a viſit to his friends in 
this metropolis once a year, as he generally 
did in autumn, he as conſtantly paſſed a 


week or two at Mr. Garrick's villa at 


Hampton. His laſt excurſion thither in 
the ſummer of 1765, was productive of 
the moſt' agreeavie ſallies of wit and mer- 
riment: Mr. Garrick's travels furniſhed 
ſuch new and entertaining topics of diſ- 


. and Mr. e remarks ſuch 


unexpected 
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unexpected ſtrokes of fancy, as enlivened 
the converſation to a degree that is almoſt 
incredible. Mr. — the poet, had 
alſo his ſhare in the entertainment that 
was afforded, and beſides a plenteous diſ- 
charge of that inexhauſtible fund of ready 
wit which ſo ſpontaneouſly flows from 
him, his poetical vein was raiſed to ſuch 
a pitch, that he could not ſyppreſs ſome 
.extempore lines, which involuntarily 
eſcaped him. This put the whole com- 

any into a Poetical mood, and gave 
birth to the following little pieces, that 
have at different times made their Way to 
the public. MON 


QUIN 5 5O0LILOQUY, 
on ſing Date HUMPHRY af St. Aunans, 


A Pague on Egypt's arts, I ſay! 
Embalm the dead! on ſenſeleſs clay 
Rich wines and ſpices waſte! 
Like ſturgeon, or like brawn, ſhall I 
Bound in a precious pickle lie, 
Which 1 can never taſte ? 


Let me embalm this fleſh of mine 

With turtle fat and Bourdeaux wine, 
And ſpoil th* Egyptian trade! 

Than Humphry's duke more happy - 

Emba!m'd ative, old QUIN ſhall die 
A mummy renz: made. 


Tus 
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Tax BRITISH EPIC URE. 
IairarED FROM HORACE. 
Perſicos dai, &C, 


I Hate French cooks, but loye their ; wine; 
Oa fricaſſee I ſcorn to dine, 
And bad's the beſt ragour 
Let me of claret have my fill! 
Let me have turtle at my will, 
la one large mighty ſtew ! 


A napkin let my temples bind, 
in night-gown free and unconfin'd, 
And undiſturb'd by women ! 
All boons in one I aſk of fate, 
Behind the Change to eat my weight! 
And drink enough to ſwim in! 


To Ma. QU IN, 


don his ſending for his SPECTACLES, which he had 
| teft behind at Mr, Garrick's, 


He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ſtolen, 
Let him not knoww't, and he's not robb'd at all. OTKELL, 


FROM Shakeſpeare s law there's no appeal, 
To ſhew what is, what not to ſtcal, 

To keep the SpeQacles you left, 

As you muſt vant them, would be %: 

Vour ſight, alas, the worſe for wear, 

Your SpeFacles you cannot ſpare ; 

But when, my friend, you leave behind 

3trong tokens of a vigorous mind ; 


That 
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That coin, which never falſe or light, 
That.ſterling awit you pay at ſight ; 


That 4umour trolling from your tongue, 


So bold, emphatical, and ftirong; 
That various whim, that ſocial glee, 

The quick enlivening repartee, 
Jack FaLlsTAFF's rich variety! | 
Such, when you leave, to you znitnown, + 
Without a theft, I'll make my own. 

Vou can't be rob#'d yourſelf muſt grant, 

Of what you neither miſs, nor want. 


STANZAS, 


Occafioned by the report of Mr. GarRICx's qaittin; 
the fage, and by ſeeing bis Epigram on Quix. 


_ ONG had the town her Garcick's abſence 
mourn'd, 
And woo'd fair Health with many an anxious 
prayer, 
Till to his breaſt the blooming nymph return'd, 
Borne on the bright wings of Heſperian air, 


But, ah! ſevere the cautious law ſhe gave! 
What long reluctant Britain mult deplore ! 

When, her lov'd actor's favourite life to ſave, 
She bade him tread the waſting ſtage no more, 


Grave look'd the God of Laughter whilſt ſhe ſpoke; 
Of Lear's dim grave wild Pity fought the gloom ; 
Her mimic glaſs the Muſe of humour broke, 
And Shakeſpeare's geniuslanguiſh'd o'er his tomb. 


Phu bus was mov'd, when Shakeſpeare's genius ſigh'd. 
And nought, hecry'd, the God of Wit can give; 

No grateful meed thy Garrick is denied; 
Then ſpare the CT IE the bard ſhall live. 


6 But 
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But now, reader, you muſt prepare 
yourſelf to take a long farewel of your 
facetious acquaintance. During the ſtay 
he made. at Hampton, he had an erup- 
tion on his hand, which the faculty were 
of opinion would. turn to a mortifica- 
tion; and this intimation greatly damped 
his ſpirits, as the thought of loſing a 
limb appeared to him more terrible than 
death itſelf; he therefore reſolved, let 
what might be the conſequence, not to 
fuffer an amputation. Whether this 
| dreadful perſpective ſo violently affected 
his ſpirits as to throw him into a hypon- 
chondria, or whether the natural bad habit 
of his body brought on a fever, this much 
is certain, that one of the malignant 
kind ſucceeded ; and when he was out of 
all danger with reſpe& to his hand, he 
was carried off by this fatal diſorder. 
During his illneſs he had taken ſuch 
large quantities of bark, as to occaſion 
an inceſſant droughr, which nothing 
could aſſ wage; and being willing to live as 
long as he cold without pain, he diſcon- 
tinued taking any medicines for upwards 
of a week before his death, and during 
this period he was in very good ſpirits. 
The day before he died he'drank a bottle 
of claret, and being ſenſible of his ap- 
proaching end, he ſaid, © He could with. 

i > % that 
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« that the laſt tragic ſcene were over, 
* though he was in hopes he ſhould be 
* able to go through it with becoming 
„ dignity,” He was not miſtaken, and 
_ departed this life on Tueſday the 21ſt 0 
January 1766, about four o'clock in the 
morning, in the ſeventy-third year of his 


age, The following is an authentic Copy 
of his laſt Will and W : 
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LAST 


WILL and TESTAMENT. 
JAMES QUIN, now reſiding in 
Bath, in the County of Somerſet, 

zent. being in good health and of ſound 

and perfect mind and memory, do make 
and ordain. this my laſt Will and Teſta- 
meat, in manner and form following: 

That is to ſay; after my funeral ex- 

pences and debts paid, I give and be- 

queath unto. Mr. Thomas Nobbes, Oil- 
man, in the Strand, London, Five hun- 
dred pounds, Ir | 

Niem, I give and bequeath unto. Mr. 

Charles Lowth, at the King's-Head, in 

Pater-nofter-Row, London, Five hun- 

JJ. Lo 

lem, I give and bequeath unto Mr. 

Thomas James Quin, ſon of Dr. Henry 

Quin, Phyſician, in Dublin, One hun- 

dred pounds, 


hem, 
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Item, IJ give and bequeath unto Dr. 
Anthony Relhan, Phyſician, now living 
in Southampton-ſtreet,, nes a 
Two hundred pounds. 
Item, 1 give and bequeath, as by a 
very fooliſh promiſe, to Daniel Leckie, 
my gold repeating watch, chain, and ſeals, 
Item, I give and bequeath to Mrs, 
Penelope Lepage, and to Mrs. Sarah Le- 
page, ſingle or married, both nieces to 
the late Mrs. Forreſter, Fifty pounds 
each, or the whole Hundred pounds to 
the ſurvivor. | 
lem, Unto William Grinſill, one of 
the Arts Maſters of Bridewell Hoſpital, 
in London, Five hundred pounds. 
Trew, 1 give and bequeath to Mr. 
Daniel Rich, of Sunning, near Reading, 
in the County of Berks, One hundred 
pounds. 
lien, 1 give. and bequeath unto Mr. 
Thomas Gainſborough, Limner, nov, 
living at Bath, Fifty pounds. 
Lem, I give and bequeath unto the 
Wife of Walter Nugent, a firſt Lieute- 
nant in the Marines, Fifty pounds. 
Item, I give and hequeath unto Mr. 
Jeremiah Pierce; Surgeon; in Bath, my 
eln headed crutch- cane 
lem, I give and bequeath he the 
Honourable Mr, John Needing, of 
| Ivor, 


EAI Wil. itz 


Ivor, near Uxbridge, One hundred 
pounds. 


Item, 1 give and bequeath unto Capt. 
Robert Hughes, brother to the Commiſ- 


ſioner at Portſmouth, Fifty pounds. 


Lem, I give and bequeath unto Mrs, 


Mary Simpſon, landlady of the Center 
Houſe in Pierpoint-ftreet, in Bath, One 
hundred pounds; to be paid by my exe- 


cutors into her own hands, independent 


of all her creditors whatſoever. 


Item, I give and bequeath unto Mr. 


Edward Parker, Wine-Merchant, 1 in Bath, 
Twenty guineas, 


IT is allo my Will, that all the above 


Legacies be paid and difcharged Wren. 


three months after my deccaſe. 


IT is allo my Will to be privately 1 in- 


terred. 
ALL the reſt and reſidue of my Eſtate, 


both real and perſonal, of what nature or 


kind ſoever, I give unto the aboveſaid Mr, 
Thomas Nobbes, and Mr. Charles Lowth, 

to enjoy to their uſe and behoof, to ſhare 
alike half and halt. AND 1 do hereby 
conſtitute and appoint the aboveſaid 
Thomas Nobbes, Charles Lowth, and 
Edward Parker, to be the executors of 
and to this my laſt Will and Teſtament, 


hereby revoking and declaring void all | 


*ormer Wills by me made, 


IN 
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IN WITNESS whereof, I the ſaid 
James Quin have to this my laſt Will and 
Teſtament, contained ' in one ſheet of 
paper, and written with my own hand, ſer 
my hand and ſeal this tenth day of July, 
in the Year of our Lord, One thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fixty- five. 


JAMES QUIN 4.8.) 


Med, ſealed, publiſhed and 
.declared, as and for the laſt 
Will and . Teſtament of James 
Quin, in the preſence of us 
who have hereunto ſubſcribed 
our names in preſence of each 
other, and in the preſence, 


and at the requeſt of, the ſaid 
Lane! Quin, : 


HANBURY PETTINGAL, 
JOSEPH Fi PHILLOTT. 


